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EPHEMERA. 


‘* Miss Martineau asks what it can signify whether we, 
with our individual consciousness, live again ; and 
says that ‘the real and justifiable subject of interest 
to human beings is the welfare of their fellows,’ and 
‘the important thing is that the universe should be 
full of life.’ **] 


Ir Fate, indeed, with fixed and stony face, 
Looked death on Aspiration’s eager fire, 
Stilled the strained chords of Hope’s ecstatic 


lyre, 

And mutely mocked life’s glory, power, and 
grace, ; 

The soul, as stolid as its sphinx-faced doom, 

With cold and patient scorn might pass into 
the gloom. 


If like the brave fore-fated band whose breasts 
Court a beleaguered bastion’s iron rain, 
Humanity’s fleeting myriads not in vain 

Might pave fair paths to conquest’s hidden 

crests 

With their dead generations, there are those 

Who'd calmly pass to earth dreaming of life’s 

full rose. 


But shall it ever flower? If, in sooth, 
From dust to dust in endless cycles sum 
The hope of all the ages, love is dumb, 
And sacrifice may mourn its squandered ruth. 
What food hath faith, whose farthest dreams 
descry 
Ephemeral motes that crowd a dull infinity ? 


Life! and what life? The life that, like a 
spark, 
Quickens a moment deftly-moulded clay — 
Teaching it torture’s thrill, some passing 
play 
Of cheating rapture, quenched in hastening 
dark — 
Is worthless as a marsh-fire, though it light 
Eyes numberless as are the stars of winter’s 
night. 


What interest, though selfless as the love 
Of self-slain Deity, may live though all 
The eternal farce of life ephemeral, 
With dreams beyond its destiny, hopes above 
Its highest stretch, and pains unmotived, save 
As prelude to that birth whose portal is—a 
grave? 


What welfare is there worth a prayer, a pain, 
If rounded by the final ill of death? 

Or boots it e’en to breathe unburthened breath 

Some bare brief days, then stoop to dust 
again? 

To whom, or man or God, hath life such worth 

That’s but an interlude of dreams ’twixt earth 
and earth? 


Soul-life hath no true glory save the crown 

Of immortality. If that’s a dream, 

Face we our fate, scorn we illusion’s gleam, 
But shape not lies to dupe us while we drown. 
Why mock the man-mime’s hour of storm and 

stress 
With ghosts of baseless love and barren self- 


lessness ? 
Spectator. E. J. M. 
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THE CAPTURE OF JERUSALEM BY THE 
CHALDEANS. 


A LEGEND OF THE TALMUD. 


ALL hope is fled, but through the night, 
Forth from the temple’s inmost height, 
Streams up to heaven God’s holy light. 


Six weary months of toil and care, 
One week of famine and despair, 
And yet the wondrous sheen is there. 


Before the dawn the warriors fly, 
Ah ! God of hosts, no help is nigh, 
But still the flame leaps up on high. 


With stealthy tread and muffled face, 
Forth flit the last of David’s race, 
But God is in his holy place. 


The wisest elders, sad and slow, 
Depart as suppliants to the foe, 
But still the heavenly flashes glow. 


Then Judah’s maidens pace along, 
Her mothers lead the weeping throng, 
And yet the blaze is bright and strong. 


Now, gathering in the lonesome street, 
The bands of famished children meet,— 
List to the pattering of their feet. 


The j:lory rises as a cloud, 

And settling on the infant crowd 

Enwraps them in a glistering shroud. 
Temple Bar. E. 


BEYOND REACH. 


DEAR love, thou art so far above my song, 
It is small wonder that it fears to rise, 
Knowing it cannot reach my Paradise ; 
Vet ever to dwell here my thoughts among, 
Nor try its upward flight, would do thee 
wrong. 
What time. the lark soars singing to the 
skies 
We know he falters, know the sweet song 
dies 
That fain would reach Heaven’s gate sustained 
and strong ; 
But angels, bending from the shining brink, 
Catch the faint note and know the poor song 
fails, 
Having no strength to reach their heavenly 
height. 
So listen thou, beloved, and so think. 
More for the earth than heaven his song 
avails, 
Yet sweetest heard when nearest to God’s 
light. 
, PHILIP BOURKE MARSTON. 
Macmillan’s Magazine. 

















From The British Quarterly Review. 
MR. WOOD’S DISCOVERIES AT EPHESUS.* 


Ir is a somewhat notable fact, that just 
at a period when classical litérature, after 
so long maintaining a too exclusive 
supremacy in the higher education, seemed 
to languish, or at least had begun to be 
assailed from many points of attack by a 
host of determined enémies, great encour- 
agement and a fresh impulse has been 
given to it by a series of discoveries, not 
less unexpected than marvellous in their 
results, on the sites of historic and even 
prehistoric cities. Not to speak of those 
made by explorers in Egypt and Assyria, 
by Sir Charles Fellows in Lycia and 


Asia Minor, or those more recently by 


Captain Warren at Jerusalem, which for 
the most part belong to other families of 
mankind, Dr. Schliemann’s recovery of 
so many archaic Greek treasures from 
Troy and Mycenz, General Cesnola’s 
from the island of Cyprus, and the exca- 
vations now being made with such prom- 
ise under the auspices of the German gov- 
ernment on the site of the Temple of 
Jupiter Olympius in ancient Elis, have 
attracted much attention even from those 
who are neither scholars nor artists by 
profession. And last, but by no means 
least, we have now before us Mr. Wood’s 
further contribution to human knowledge, 
— it is not enough to say, to classical lore, 
— in the history of his wonderful discov- 
ery of the long-lost Temple of Artemis 
(or Diana) at Ephesus. Viewed only as 
a work of art, the volume is a splendid 
one; as a narrative of adventures, it is 
most interesting; as a literary composi- 
tion, the style is elegant, simple, and un- 
affected ; and it would be unjust not to 
add, that as a record of and an encour- 
agement to indomitable perseverance and 
a single-hearted devotion to art, it stands 
second to none in the history of English 
enterprise. 

We hope to show that in awarding this 
high praise we have in no degree exceed- 


* Discoveries at Ephesus, including the Site and 
Remains of the Great Temple of Diana. By J. T. 
Woop, F.S.A., Fellow of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects. With numerous Illustrations from original 
Drawings and Photographs. London. Longmans, 
1877. 
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ed the merits of the work. The plan of 
it is such, that we are led on, as it were, 
step by step in the author’s company 
through trials, delays, disappointments, 
and personal risks, till the interest be- 
comes almost romantic, and we seem to 
share in the excitement as we get nearer 
to the goal. Beginning with a knowledge 
of the single fact that a temple dil once 
exist somewhere in the neighborhood of 
Ephesus, he went on for a long time like 
one groping in the dark, sinking trial- 
holes here and there, balancing probabili- 
ties with written evidence, and following 
every indication that seemed to suggest 
the vicinity of the famous shrine which 
“all Asia and all the Roman world once 
worshipped.” * 

But, an architect by profession, he also 
began with the great advantage of know- 
ing what to look for, how to draw the 
right inferences, and (what was still more 
important) how to restore with more or 
less certainty, from the scanty remains 
which were at last found, the entire plan, 
and even many of the details of the great 
temple as it stood in all its glory, one of 
the recognized wonders of the ancient 
world. The resurrection (so to call it) of 
such an edifice, larger than an English 
cathedral, as shown in perspective at page 
264, and in several elevations and set- 
tions, from the confused and confusing 
heaps of rudera and marble fragments 
seen in the photographs of the excava- 
tions (p. 192), appears more ‘ike the work 
of a magician’s wand than a sober reality, 
which we may fairly believe it to be.t 

Mr. Wood’s narrative of his discoveries 
has, in truth, for some time been impa- 
tiently expected by scholars. His exca- 
vations on the plain of Ephesus were 
commenced as long ago as in 1863; but 
the actual discovery of the site of the tem- 


* Acts xix. 27. Pausanias, iv. 31, 7.—‘‘ The Ephe- 
sian Artemis is very much worshipped in all cities, and 
she is held in special honor by many on their own ac- 
count.”” 

t Mr. Wood does not anywhere assert that he has 
reconstructed the entire building precisely as it was. 
He has given plans which probably, from the known 
laws of Greek architecture, and from ascertained meas- 
urements, more or less nearly represent the original. 
His drawing of the temple is a proposed scientific res- 
toration, not (as we have heard it called) a “fancy por 
trait.’’ 
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ple, which had so long been unknown, was 
not made till the close of the year 1869. 
The results of his labors are now national 
property; for many sculptured portions, 
with all the inscriptions (more than four 
hundred in number), are deposited in the 
British Museum. The cost of the work 
to the nation, Mr. Wood tells us, was 
£16,000,—a very moderate sum, com- 
pared with the results achieved. In an 
appendix he has given a considerable 
number of the principal Greek inscriptions, 
restored, so far as at present conjectures 
have been available, and accompanied 
with such translations as the time and 
opportunities of the various scholars to 
whom he referred them were able to fur- 
nish. The editing of these inscriptions 
even in a tentative way has, necessarily, 
been a work of great labor, difficulty, and 
delay. This portion of the work is of 
such special interest to scholars who are 
not always the wealthiest, that we almost 
regret the price of the volume, three 
guineas, is necessarily so high. Let us 
hope either that, as in the case of Sir 
Charles Fellows’ “Lycia” and Layard’s 
“ Nineveh,” a smaller and cheaper edition 
will soon find its place on our railway 
book-stalls, and form a part of our popular 
literature, or that the inscriptions will be 
edited separately, without the popular ad- 
junct of a translation. 

The site of the great Temple of Ephe- 
sus had long been completely lost, and 
Mr. Wood was convinced that “ hothing 
short of a laborious and persevering course 
of tentative excavations would be likely to 
bring to light the remains of a building of 
which no sign remained above the present 
surface of the ground, and which had 
been hidden for so many centuries” 
(p. 17). He had read, and he shows that 
he had studied with care, all that ancient 
writers tell us about Ephesus and its re- 
nowned temple; but “their vague and 
apparently conflicting statements gave 
very little, if any, information on which he 
could depend.” There is, indeed, the pos- 
itive statement of Pliny,* and several 
other writers (quoted in pp. 18, 19), that 


* N. H. xxxvi. 14, § 95: “‘ In solo id palustri fecere, 
ne terr# motus sentiret aut hiatus timeret.”’ 





the temple stood on low and marshy soil, 
under the notion of its builders that such 
a site was safer from earthquakes. It 
was also known that it stood not very far 
from the river Selinus, while other ac- 
counts, less correctly or more vaguely, 
stated that it was close to the sea.* 

After having tried, without success, mis- 
led by a passage ef Strabo (xiv. 640), 
excavations about a stadium from the city, 
(p. 21), the author was led to consider the 
account of Philostratus, that one Damia- 
nus, a rich Roman (in the time of Marcus 
Aurelius), joined the temple to the city by 
a covered way extending six hundred feet 
from the Magnesian Gate. “All that 
seemed to be necessary was to find the 
Magnesian Gate, and to follow the road 
from it to the temple; but in studying the 
ground where the the Magnesian Gate was 
likely to be, and looking thence outside 
the city, I could see no probable site for 
the temple within even a few stadia of the 
gate, much less at the distance of one 
stadium only, which appeared to be the 
length of the sfoa” (covered way, p. 21). 
“It seemed that the portico of Damianus 
was only six hundred feet long, and that if 
I could find it, I had merely to follow it for 
that distance from the city, and I must 
inevitably find the ¢emenos” (precinct of 
the temple, p. 23). 

And so in the end it proved, though he 
had been mistaken as regards the distance. 
Mr. Wood’s experienced eye “ detected a 
long strip of land standing several feet 
above the general level of the plain be- 
tween the city and the sea. At the west- 
ern end of this strip an open space is 
reached, which would have been of all 
others the best possible site for the tem- 
ple. There it would have been a most 
conspicuous and beautiful object from 
nearly every house in the city, as well as 
from the suburbs and from the sea” 
(p. 23). 

For a long time, and after repeated exca- 
vations, the portico of Damianus remained 
undiscovered. Much money had been 
spent, and a less sanguine explorer would 
have given up the search as hopeless. 


* Pliny, N. H. ii. 85: **Ephesi quondam zdem 
Dianz adiuebat (mare).’? But Mr. Wood shows that 
the ancient coast-line has not been much altered (p. 4). 
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At length Mr. Wood came upon an 
inscription which “speaks of the proces- 
sion of images from the temple to the 
theatre as passing in through the Magne- 
sian Gate, and as passing out, on its return 
to the temple, through the Coressian 
Gate.” * “The intention,” he shrewdly 
adds, “was evidently to make as complete 
a circuit as would enable the inhabitants 
of the city generally to see the images as 
they passed along.” The Coressian Gate, 
he inferred, must have been that at the 
foot of Mount Coressus, which had hith- 
erto wrongly been called Prion (the saw, 
sierra, or serrated ridge), while Prion had 
usurped the name of Coressus in the En- 
_ glish Admiralty Chart.t 

All this led to the discovery of the true 
clue, by following which the temple was at 
last reached. “ Having found the Magne- 
sian and Coressian Gates,” Mr. Wood “set 
as many men to work as he could spare 
from the great theatre to open up the roads 
leading from these gates outside the city.” 
Guided by a statement of Philostratus, 
that there was a descent («a@odoc) where 
the portico or covered road of Damianus 
commenced from the Magnesian Gate, he 
had explored five hundred yards of the 
road, when he came upon the stone piers 
of a portico which must have been that of 
Damianus (p. 117). He now perceived that 
the portico had extended much further, 
whereas hitherto he had trusted to the 
statement of Philostratus that it extended 
for a stadium, or six hundred feet. He 
now “concluded that this portico was of 
great length, and that the six hundred feet 
of it mentioned by Philostratus as having 
been built of stone, was of a more ornate 
character than the remainder.” 

Nothing, however; was now to be done 
but to follow the clue steadily. Reinforced 
both in health and pecuniary supplies, Mr. 
Wood recommenced the excavations, 
which had been for some time abandoned, 
“beginning from the point where he had 


* Page 80, Appendix. Inscriptions from the Great 
Theatre, p. 33. The Greek words are, ‘‘ From the 
Magnesian as far as the Coressian Gate.” 

+ Page 81. We may here observe that Pausanias 
(vii. 5, 10) calls it Pon, and in Pliny, N. H. v. 115, the 
best edition (the Teubner text) gives ‘‘ monte Pione.”’ 
The mountains are wrongly marked in Dr. Smith’s 
“Dictionary of Geography,” Art. Ephesus, 
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suspended work, and continuing to open 
up the road leading around Mount Cores- 
sus towards Ayasalouk” (a Turkish village 
on a height quite close, as it afterwards 
proved, to the temple). The continuous 
line of stone piers of the portico, together 
with the discovery of many sarcophagi, 
encouraged him to proceed. At length he 
reached, at a distance of twenty-six hun- 
dred feet from the Magnesian Gate, what 
he had every reason to believe were the 
foundations of the sepulchre of Androclus, 
which Pausanias says * was in his time 
to be seen “in the road which led from 
the Temple of Artemis to the Temple of 
Jupiter Olympius and the gate called 
Magnesian.” We may easily judge of the 
labor and the cost of the work, when we 
are told that “the average depth of the 
excavation along the road traced from the 
Magnesian Gate was about twelve feet ” 
(p. 128). 

- We may here remark on a fact or coin- 
cidence of great interest, that the few lines 
penned by a little-read and late Greek 
writer, Philostratus ¢ (czvc. A.D. 200), have 
borne a fruit which he little dreamed of 
when he wrote them. But for the mention 
of this roadway or portico, the site of the 
great temple would, in all probability, have 
remained undiscovered to this day, and 
perhaps for all time. Nor can we omit 
the just praise due to the explorer for his 
great sagacity in making use of the scanty 
documentary evidence, that of Pausanias 
included, which guided him to his great 
discovery. He was full of fear, he says 
(p. 128), that if he did not succeed during 
the season of 1868-9 in finding some more 
satisfactory clue to the exact site of the 
temple than a mere road, however promis- 
ing he might think it, he should not obtain 
another grant, and that thus for want of 
funds he might be obliged to abandon the 
excavations. This fear of failure, he adds, 
cost him many a pang; for as he looked 
over the smooth plain of Ephesus, with its 
gentle uninterrupted decline towards the 
sea,t not a mound was to be seen that 


* vii. 2, 9: wat b¢ éué Ert 7) via Kara Thy dddv 
tiv éx tov lepod rapa Td ’OAvurceiov. Kal ém 
mvdac tag Mayvyridac. 

t In his * i of the Sophists,”’ ii. 23. 

+ Herodotus, ii. 10, compares the plain of Ephesus 
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might indicate the site of such a building 
as the Temple of Artemis. 

The next step in advance was the dis- 
covery, six hundred feet beyond the sep- 
ulchre of Androclus, of an ancient pathway 
turning towards the west side of the city. 
This road proved wider than that hitherto 
opened from the Magnesian Gate; and it 
was lined with marble sarcophagi, in itself 
an omen of success, since these seemed 
to indicate a via sacra in the direction of 
the temple. - Suddenty, however, he found 
himself stopped by land sown with corn, 
then nearly at its full growth. Availing 
himself of a modern boundary between two 
fields, he traced its course for more than 
half a mile, to a clump of olives where he 
had before sunk a trial-hole without suc- 
cess. Then occurred another vexatious 
delay, from official jealousy or avarice, and 
this again necessitated another journey to 
Constantinople. At length Mr. Wood 
found, by sinking trenches near the spot 
mentioned, a thick wall built with large 
blocks of stone and marble, which he 
hoped would prove to be the wall of the 
sacred precinct. 

We must here interrupt the narrative to 
remark how richly rewarded has been the 
judicious liberality of the trustees of the 
British Museum. Once more, and seem- 
ingly for the last time, they had supplied 
Mr. Wood with the necessary funds. “It 
will be seen,” he exclaims, “ what a nar- 
row escape we had of losing the prize 
which ultimately rewarded our persever- 
ance” (p. 131) Most fortunately an- 
other trench hit just upon the angle-wall 
of the enclosure (Jerzbolus), where two 
inscriptions were found, stating that the 
wall had been built by order of Augus- 
tus, and was to be paid for and main- 
tained out of the revenues of the Arte- 
misium and Augusteum.* There could 
be no doubt that this was the Jeribolus 
wall. Thus “the great question as to the 
whereabouts of the temple was now de- 
cided,” after six years had elapsed since 
the search was begun. And yet — so 
good a steward of the public money was 
Mr. Wood — it was found that up to this 
point the whole cost had not exceeded 
£2,000 (p. 133). After exploring the wall 
in each direction, from the angle thus for- 
tunately found, for many hundreds of feet, 


with the low land in Lower Egypt, and rightly regards 
both as having once been a gulf of the sea. All bays 
into which rivers are discharged have a tendency, as 
every -— knows, to become filled up in the course 
of ages. The pavement of the temple was not less than 
twenty feet below the present level. 

* See Appendix. Inscriptions from the Peridolus, 

0. 1. 





Mr. Wood returned to England, feeling 
convinced that the site of the temple was 
now, as it were, in his prasp. 

“The first symptom of nearing the temple 
was the occurrence of brick walls and thin 
marble pavements. Still the longed-for 
treasure remained hidden, although foun- 
dations of Roman buildings and mosaic 
pavements were often found in the trial- 
holes. Mr. Wood never lost his confi- 
dence that the temple “must be near at 
hand;” but again his progress was 
stopped by the occupiers of land, who 
demanded exorbitant sums for damaged 
crops, etc. One man claimed £50, and 
ultimately accepted £3. “On the last 
day of the year 1869” (surely a memora- 
ble day in the annals of archeology) “ the 
marble pavement of the temple, so long 
lost, so long sought for, and so long 
almost despaired of, was at last actually 
found, at the depth of nearly twenty feet 
below the present surface of the ground.” 
One of the workmen had struck upon a 
thick pavement of white marble — the first 
thick pavement that had been found with- 
in the precincts —and Mr. Wood at once 
concluded that it must be that of the tem- 
ple. It proved eventually to be that of 
the last temple except two. The great 
depth of soil covering the pavements 
(though it is not greater than that of 
modern London above the level of many 
Roman pavements that have been found 
in the digging of sewers and foundations) 
“is accounted for by the silting up of the 
site by the mountain streams, which still 
bring down an immense quantity of detri- 
tus from the mountains” (p. 156). The 
law, so to call a fact which seems univer- 
sal, of the accretion of soil does not-ap- 
pear to have been fully investigated. 
Though due to-many causes, the result is 
always the same, —the ancient sites are 
far below the cities now standing, and 
very often, as. recently at Hissarlik, the 
supposed Troy, a succession of them has 
been found at different levels. In cities 
of large area and ancient foundation, like 
Jerusalem, Babylon, and Nineveh, all the 
really old work has been found to lie at a 
great depth. In great part this is due to 
destruction by fire, but in the course of 
centuries rubbish and dust have so raised 
the ground that many of the old houses 
and churches now existing stand some 
feet below the present street-level. 

The first great discovery of actual ruins 
was that of “ half-a-dozen large drums of 
the columns themselves, which had fallen 
upon one of the outer piers on the south 
flank of the temple, and had been caught 




















by this (Ze., one of the foundation piers) 
and a wall connecting it with the adjoin- 
ing pier” (p. 168). Unfortunately, they 
had been so hacked and mutilated by the 
destroyers in ancient times, that it was 
impossible to obtain such measurements 
as would give their original shape and 
dimensions. At last, however, one of 
the great capitals was found, which, though 
much mutilated, served to identify the 
ruins with the temple of Pliny and Vitru- 
vius (p. 147). Still more satisfactory was 
the finding of the base of one of the great 
columns in position.* Proofs also were 
afforded of the roof having been burnt, in 
the layer of ashes, in some places six 
inches deep, and the splinters of calcined 
marble. 

At length the sculptured drum of a col- 
‘umn from one of the columne celate 
mentioned by Pliny ¢ was discovered. It 
was “an immense mass Of marble, meas- 
uring exactly six feet high, a little more 
than six feet in diameter, and weighing 
more than eleven tons” (p. 189). It took 
fifteen men fifteen days to raise this huge 
stone, which was at last safely enclosed in 
a wooden case, and is now deposited with 
others of the same kind in our national 
museum. It required twenty powerful 
dray-horses to remove it from the docks 
to the British Museum (p. 197). 

Two lithographic views of the excava- 
tions, looking east and west (p. 192), give 
the reader an idea of the utter destruction 
which this spacious and noble temple had 
undergone at some remote period. Allow- 
ing for a vast quantity of the material used 
for the building churches and mosques, or 
consumed for making lime, there must 
have been deliberate and systematic de- 
facement. Nothing seems so likely to 
account for this as the fanatical zeal of the 
early Christians, who regarded with hor- 
ror all idol-worship, and showed their zeal 
in mutilating ancient works of art, just as 
in England the old abbeys and cathedrals 
were defaced by the zealots of the Refor- 
mation. Mr. Wood says (p. 217) that the 
single foundation-pier left intact on the 
north side supported base-stones which 
“were chipped all round, till not a vestige 
of moulding remained upon them, and only 
one small fragment of the face of the square 
plinth could be seen.” Again (p. 223), 
on two very large blocks of the sculptured 


* A drawing of this is given (on p. 176) as it a 


in the excavation. It is now “* re-erected in the British 


Museum, and gives a very fair notion of the grand 
scale on which the last temple was built.” Pausanias 
seems justly to have called it a temple “ which for size 
and wealth cannot elsewhere be seen” (vii. 5, 4). 

t N. H. xxxvi. 14, 


$ 95 
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drum of a column the sculpture was so 
much defaced that it could not be made 
out. The Romans themselves carried off 
statues and sculptured ornaments from the 
Greek temples in the provinces, as we 
know from the orations and the letters of 
Cicero. But Pliny, nearly a hundred years 
after Christ, found the Temple of Ephesus 
intact; and the inscriptions prove that in 
the times of Antoninus Pius and Marcus 
Aurelius,* when Pausanias wrote, the wor- 
ship of the goddess was still kept up with 
the same grandeur as we have it described 
in the nineteenth chapter of the Acts of 
the Apostles. 

Again, it is not easy even to conceive 
how so vast a pile was so completely over- 
thrown. The roof may have been burnt, 
and earthquakes may have disjointed and 
dislodged heavy friezes and cornices ; t 
but the removal of more than a hundred 
heavy marble columns, some sixty feet in 
height, was no slight labor. Even the 
comparatively few pieces of sculpture re- 
covered were almost all mutilated. <A 
large capital was found at the east end of 
the excavations, but “the work of destruc- 
tion had been commenced by ruthlessly 
chopping off the beautiful egg and spear 
enrichment which surrounded the aéacus” 
(p. 196). 

In our times, when gunpowder is used 
for blasting and splitting stones of any 
magnitude, destruction is comparatively 
easy. But how could such enormous 
masses have been moved away, —and if 
so, where to? — or broken up into mere 
fragments on the spot? In a word, what 
has become of the material of so vast a 
structure? { Inpage 238 Mr. Wood men- 
tions the discovery of a limekiln on the 
very site of the temple, “into which doubt- 
less much of the sculpture had been 
thrown and burnt for lime.” In the mem- 
ory of the writer, St. Mary’s Abbey at 
York for many years supplied a limekiln 
with material; and any observer must 
have seen barns, bridges, walls, and houses 


* Mr. Wood (p. 218) thinks “ the interior of the tem- 
le might have n restored or rebuilt in the time of 
arcus Aurelius, whose name, with that of his wife 
Faustina, and his daughter Fadilla, was found upon the 
architrave of the west door of the ce//a.’’ 

t The effects of an earthquake are described in p. 
217. “*The pavement had been raised in one part 
nearly five feet above its original level, and with it a 
large mass of mortar which had been mixed upon it. 
Three of the foundation-piers had been overthrown, 
and the walls of the ce//a had been disturbed.” z 

a ‘I have no doubt that the building was 
then abandoned, and another site chosen.” 

¢ Dr. Wordsworth (‘‘Greece,”” p. 224) remarks of 
the great Temple of Jupiter Olym jus at Athens, of 
which only a few columns remain, that “it is difficult 
to conceive when and how the enormous masses have 
disappeared of which this temple was built.’” 
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constructed largely out of the ruins of 
adjoining monasteries in this and doubt- 
less in other countries. The history of 
iconoclasm is a secret testimony to the 
influence of art over the human mind. 
The conflict, so long waged, and not ex- 
tinct in our times, between the esthetic 
and the spiritual, has for its end the tri- 
umph of one side or the other in the alter- 
nate periods of the creation and the demo- 
lition of the beautiful. 

Very much remained still to be done in 
exploring the temple. A grant from gov- 
ernment was now asked for, sufficient to 
clear out the whole of the temple site ; and 
Mr. Lowe, “ interested as a great classical 
scholar in the completion of ‘the enter- 
prise, unhesitatingly granted the £6,000 
asked for, with the unanimous consent of 
the House of Commons” (p. 214). In the 
progress of the work two very important 
discoveries were made, in laying bare a 
portion of the lowest step of the platform 
at the east end, a similar portion having 
before been found on the northside. By 
these data the exact length as well as the 
breadth of the temple were ascertained,* 
viz., 418 by 239 feet. 

Remains were also found of a portico 
which had surrounded the temple on at 
least three sides, at a distance of thirty- 
one feet from the lowest step, and in width 
twenty-five feet. Beyond it, on the south 
side, the ruins were partially explored of 
another large building about seventy feet 
from the temple. It was raised on three 
steps, and was Doric in its details. A 
small portion of the sculpture from one of 
the cornices is given in p. 251, and in- 
dicates the finest period of Greek art. 
This portico recalls the low surrounding 
wall which Euripides describes ¢ as the 
dvaktopwv kpyrtc at the Temple of Delphi. 

Mr. Wood was naturally curious to as- 
certain what truth there was in the state- 
‘ment of Pliny ¢ that a bed of charcoal and 
fleeces of wool were laid in the founda- 


* P 246. See ground-plan on p. 262. The dimen- 
sions given by Pliny very —_ correspond, 425 by 
225 Roman feet. (The precise length of the Roman 
pes is unknown.) By “‘universum templum” (N. H. 
xxxvi. 14) he means the temple taken as a whole, z.e., 
including the platform. Mr. Wood, p. 264, limits the 
expression to the platform; but, of course, this does 
not affect his calculation. 

+ Androm. 1112 (quoted in Addenda to the Introduc- 
tion, p. xi.). See also Ion, 510. ° There were probably 
degrees of sanctity attaching to the neighborhood of a 
temple; ¢- g., first, the asylum, or outer limit; sec- 
ondly, the TEM“EVvOE; thirdly, the space round the steps 
of the basement ; fourthly, the vonaos and front court 
(avy) ; fifthly, the aos (cella, or chapel for the 
statue). 

t N. H. xxxvi. 14, § 95. ‘Ne in lubrico atque in- 
stabili fundamenta tantz molis locarentur, calcatis ea 
substravere carbonibus, dein velleribus lanz.’’ 





tions to prevent the rising of the damp. 
Charcoal he did find, but between two 
layers of a “ putty-like composition,” four 
inches thick, which he afterwards analyzed 
and found to be a species of mortar, con- 
taining a large proportion of silica. Below 
all was the natural soil, being sandy gravel. 
It was ascertained that not less than three 
temples had been built in succession on 
the same site, and of the same size. This 
discovery “accounts for Pliny’s statement 
that the temple was two hundred and 
twenty years building,* the earliest of the 
three having been probably commenced 
about 500 B.C., and the latest in the time 
of Alexander the Great.” ¢ The propor- 
tions of the edifice were magnificent. “ The 
temple itself was one hundred and sixty- 
three feet nine and one-half inches, by 
three hundred and forty-two feet six and 
one-half inches, and was octastyle, having 
eight columns in front; and dipteral, hav- 
ing two ranks of columns round the ce//a. 
This accords with the description of it by 
Vitruvius ” (p. 264). 

The columns of the peristyle were, as 
Pliny has described them, one hundred in 
number, twenty-seven of which were the 
gifts of kings.” { They were six feet six 
and one-half inches in diameter at the 
base, and, including the base, fifty-five 
feet eight and three-fourths inches high, 


if we follow the proportion given by Vitru- 


vius for the improved Ionic order. The 
lower parts of these grand columns at the 
east and west ends were richly sculptured. 
Mr. Wood gives us careful drawings of 
both elevations, but does not decide the 
question how far the sculpture extended 
up the shaft. It is shown, though rudely 
and grotesquely, in two medals, respec- 
tively of Hadrian and Gordianus, engraved 
on pp. 266-7. Above the sculpture, to 
whatever height it was carried, the col- 
umns were doubtless fluted (p. 267). 


. 


* Pliny, in the passage already quoted, says, ‘* Tem- 
lum Ephesiz Dianz cxx annis factum a tota Asia” 
fed. Teubner). This might mean that it had been built 
Jor one hundred and twenty years, as the late Roman 
writers often so use the ablative of time. But we think 
Mr. Wood has understood the passage rightly, though 
he seems to have quoted from a less correct text. . 
t P. 263. The second temple was destroyed by fire 
on the same day that Alexander the Great was born 
(Cic. de Div. i., § 47), by the deliberate ,act of one 
Herostratus (Strabo, 640, 22). The third and last tem- 
le was built on the same foundation by Dinocrates, a 
acedonian architect, and to this building belongs most 
of the sculpture and fragments of architecture from the 
temple now in the British Museum (p. 278). The first 
temple was built from the designs of Chersiphron, of 
Cnosus, in Crete, according to Strabo, 643, 22, and 
Pliny, N. H. vii. 37, and xxxvi. 14, “ Operi prefuit 
Chersiphron architectus,”’ 
P. 265. This does not quite agree with Pliny’s 
words as quoted below. 
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Pliny, in a very interesting passage,* 
gives a most curious account of the con- 
trivance for placing the capitals on the 
shafts : — ' 


Universo templo longitudo est ccccxxv pe- 
dum, latitudo ccxxv, columnz centum viginti 
septem a singulis regibus facte Ix pedum 
altitudine, ex iis xxxvi czlatz, una a Scopa; 
operi prefuit Chersiphron architectus. Sum- 
ma miraculi epistylia tantz molis attolli potu- 
isse. Id consecutus est ille aeronibus harenz 
plenis, molli clivo super capita columnarum 
exaggerato, paullatim exinaniens imos ut sen- 
sim onus in loco sederet. Difficillime hoc 
contigit in limine ipso quod foribus impone- 
bat ; etenim ea maxuma moles fuit nec sedit 
in cubili, auxio artifice mortis destinatione 
suprema. Tradunt in ea cogitatione fessum 
nocturno tempore in quiete vidisse praesentem 
deam cui temp!um fieret hortantem ut viveret ; 
se composuisse lapidem; atque ita postera 
luce adparuit, pondere ipso correctus vide- 
batur. 


These aerones were hampers filled with 
sand, and the writer seems to say that 
they were interposed between the archi- 
traves (efistylia) and the capitals as a 
kind of cushion, and gradually emptied, 
till the great stone settled on the shaft. 
But the device of the #odl/is clivus (prob- 
ably an inclined plane constructed of 
strong timber, though es pr might 
seem to indicate an earthwork), some sixty 
feet high, up which the efistylia may be 
supposed to have been conveyed by roll- 
ers, seems hardly credible. At all events, 
it presumes the means and the material 
for erecting scaffolding of enormous 
strength. Nevertheless, some such de- 
vice — perhaps an earthwork—is_ the 
most plausible theory that has been pro- 
posed to account for the position of the 
enormous topmost stone on the trilithic 
monuments of Stonehenge. 

It seems by no means improbable that 
Pliny refers in the above passage to the 
great doorway in the west wall of the ce//a, 
which Mr. Wood estimated to have been 
fourteen feet eight and a half inches wide, 
by nearly thirty-five feet high. He de- 
scribes the two large blocks resting ona 
massive foundation, on which was sunk 
the groove in which the bronze wheel 
bearing the doors moved (p. 263). How 
the ancients contrived to move these vast 
weights is still a mystery to us, who, even 
with our steam-cranes and powerful mech- 
anism, regard it as a great feat to hoist a 


* N. H. xxxvi. 14, §95. We quote his words because 
Mr. Wood merely alludes to the passage so far as the 
size of the temple and the sculpture on the columns are 
concerned ; and his rendering, or his text, does not ap- 
pear quite correct. 
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hundred-ton gun. But there are stones 
in the lower walls of Jerusalem which 
Captain Warren found to be fully of that 
weight, and some of those in the Great 
Pyramid are said to be not much less. 
In walls of the rude prehistoric masonry 
called “ Cyclopean,” blocks may be seen, 
as we are assured by one who has meas- 
ured them, weighing twenty tons and more. 
On this subject we have very little infor- 
mation. The stones, thirty feet long, of 
which the Great Pyramid is built, were 
raised, according to Herodotus,* by suc- 
cessive stages of wooden platforms made 
of short timbers, and resting on the step- 
like projections of the work. But how 
this could be done to a height of four hun- 
dred and eighty feet is a problem difficult 
to solve. It is well known that in Gothic 
buildings of the best age the stones used 
are seldom much larger than could be 
lifted by workmen’s ‘hands. But the 
absence of the arch in Greek buildings 
necessitated immense stones for the friezes 
and architraves; and how these were 
lifted, without such aid as modern ma- 
chinery seems alone able to supply, is a 
curious subject for future inquiry. At 
present we must turn our attention to the 
origin and history of the temple at Eph- 
esus rather than to the mode of its con- 
struction. 

Setting aside the statement of Pausanias 
(vii. 2. 7), that a very ancient temple to the 
goddess was founded traditionally by the 
Amazons, but in reality by the indigenous 
heroes, Coresus and Ephesus, so far as 
we know, the earliest mention of the Diana 
of Ephesus (‘Apreuic 7 ’Egecia) is in the 
“ Anabasis” of Xenophon, written little 
later than B.C. 400, where the 4uthor says 
(lib. v., ch. 3) that the Grecian generals took 
charge of a tithe of the money obtained 
from the ransom or sale of captives, to be 
sent to the shrines of Apollo and the 
Ephesian Artemis. He goes on to say, 
very explicitly, that on leaving Asia with 
— for Boeotia, he deposited the 
offering to the goddess in the hands of 
Megabyzus, one of her temple-warders, 
with instructions that if he, the dedicator 
of it, should not return, an offering should 
be made and consecrated to the goddess, 
“in whatever form he thought would grat- 
ify her.” Xenophon ultimately received 
the money, and purchased a spot of land 
for the goddess at Scillus, near Olympia, 


* ii. 125. Itis thought that strong timbers were 
placed against a wall at a low angle, and the great 
stones pushed or pulled an o by the aid of 
rollers, just as we see heavy casks lifted on to a wagon 
by a short ladder from behind it. 
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“through the middle of which the river 
Selinus flowed,” this being the name of 
the river, a confluent of the Cayster, at 
Ephesus.* : 

This is highly interesting, and we won- 
der that Mr. Wood has not more fully 
commented on it, because the site of the 
great temple is close to and half surround- 
ed by the Selinus, on the north-east side 
of which the precinct and sanctuary stand. 
The writer expressly adds, “ And at Ephe- 
sus, too, the river Selinus runs past the 
Temple of Artemis.”¢ This is really 
an indication of its site so strictly accu- 
rate, that some may be tempted to wonder 
that the search for the long-lost temple 
extended through so many years. To 
know, however, that a temple stood some- 
where near a river, is not very much. It 
may indeed prove what is an unlikely site, 
but it does not help us very much in ascer- 
taining the true one. As the goddess of 
hunting (Ayporépa) we must suppose she 
was principally worshipped at this early 
period, because Xenophon goes on to de- 
scribe a general hunt in honor of her, in 
which his own sons took part (@7pav érot- 
obvro ei¢ tiv éopriv), on and near her new 
estate at Olympia ; and as it was evidently 
his intention to carry out the worship 
established in Asia, it was likely that he 
would adopt that feature of it which took 
precedence of all other attributes. He 
also built to her an altar and a shrine, and 
makes the significant remark that “ this 
shrine (or temple, vadc), for a small one, is 
made to resemble the large one at Ephe- 
sus.” 

Megabyzus, we have said, is called 
vewkopoc, a temple-warder. This is a rather 
important word. It is the term uSed in 
he Acts of the Apostles, xix. 35, “ What 
man is there that knoweth not that the 
city of the Ephesians is the worshipper 
(Lat. Vulg. cudtricem) of the goddess Ar- 
temis, and of her statue that fell from 
heaven?” It occurs repeated in the 
inscriptions recovered by Mr. Wood, and 
usually as the attribute of the city, either 
as the special guardian and protectress of 
the goddess, or as vewképog tov LeBaordv, 
“temple-warder of the Augusti,” meaning, 
probably, of the deified Roman emperors. 
But in its origin the term had the humble 


* Compare Strabo, p. 387, with Pausanias, v. 65, 
who confirm the account of Xenophon. 

t This is quoted by Mr. Wood, p. 18. He is per- 
plexed by the statement of Pliny (N. H. v., § 116) that 
there are ¢wo rivers called Selinus. It seems probable 
that Pliny confounded the Selinus in Elis with the so- 
called branch of the Cayster. The words are, ‘‘ Tem- 


plura Dianzw complexi e diversis regionibus duo Sele- | ° 


nuntes.”” 





signification of a temple-sweeper. Never- 
theless, in quite early times, the post of 
temple-keeper, as a religious service, was 
held in great respect. “I had rather be a 
doorkeeper in the house of my God,” says 
the Psalmist, “ than dwell in the tents of the 
ungodly.” This is illustrated by the “ Ion” 


of Euripides, in which the young priest’ 


bearing that name comes forward to ex- 
press in along introductory monologue his 
happiness at serving the god Apollo by 
brushing the floor of his temple at Delphi 
with a wisp of bay-leaves and myrtles, and 
sprinkling it with water.* The whole pas- 
sage is interesting, from the pure-minded 
and religious tone which pervades it. 
How curious is the transition from the 
name of a menial servant to the proud title 
of a city which called itself the metropolis 
of Asia! Another term, somewhat more 
obscure, occurs in the inscriptions several 
times, vewmoing and veoroic, This (if both 
words are the same, which is perhaps 
doubtful) should mean “ shrine-maker,” 
and it seems reasonable to interpret it of 
a particular guild at Ephesus who had the 
privilege of making silver shrines, proba- 
bly enclosing statuettes or sacred portraits 
of the goddess. This explains the de- 
scription, “ Demetrius, a silversmith, who 
made silver shrines for Diana,” in Acts 
xix. 24. It is expressly stated that he had 
a large and lucrative trade, and he dreaded 
the influence which St. Paul had already 
obtained in Asia, in persuading men not 
to worship idols made with human hands.t 
We read that when the tumult against the 
apostle became great, he was persuaded 
by some of the Aszarchs (a title also found 
in the inscriptions) not to trust himself to 
the fury of the people in the theatre.f 
That theatre has been explored by Mr. 
Wood, and a plan of it is given in his work 
(p. 69). A vast building it was, nearly 
five hundred feet in diameter, and capable 
of holding some twenty-five thousand per- 
sons.§ Here ‘we stand on the very site 


* Ion, 102-6, 113, 121, 145-7, 794, Tov veaviay o¢ 
Tove’ Eoatpe vadv. 

t The frequent mention of gold and silver shrines of 
the goddess, and the detailed account of their weight, in 
the great ‘‘ Salutarian’’ inscription found in the theatre 
(pp. 73» 4), prove that such a manufacture was carried 
on at Ephesus on a large scale. The term generally 
used is Gmecxoviouata, meaning probably “ copies 
from the great statue.” Mr. Wood,thinks (p. 154) that 
veoTOlog meant “a person who decorates the temple 
with a votive offering in gold orsilver.” In some of 
the inscriptions we find VEW7T0/7¢ rendered “ temple- 
warder ’? — a meaning which the context seems to sug- 
gest, In one (No. 2 from the Augusteum) it is &0- 
TOlo¢, and rendered ‘‘temple-builder,” with the suge 
gestion, ‘* curator, or shrine-maker.”” 

t Acts xix. 31. 
§ P. 68. This corresponds sufficiently well with the 























where for two hours the populace kept 
calling out,* “ Great is Diana of the Ephe- 
sians.” The clerk, ypayuaredc, who qui- 
eted the people by his judicious address,t 
is an official of whem very frequent men- 
tion is made in the inscriptions. On the 
whole it may truly be said that many im- 
portant illustrations of the recorded action 
of St. Paul at Ephesus have resulted from 
Mr. Wood’s discoveries. At page 58 the 
author gives a drawing of a beautiful cir- 
cular building surmounted by a dome, 
which he was able to restore from the 
fragments discovered. He had every rea- 
son to believe this was the tomb of St. 
Luke, who, according to one tradition at 
least, died at Ephesus. 

A singular object was found in digging 
on the east side of the forum. This was 
a.large basin of stone (breccia), raised on 
a pedestal. It was fifteen feet in diame- 
ter, and Mr. Wood supposes (but as a 
conjecture only) that it was used in early 
Christian times for the public baptism, in 
large groups, of converts to Christianity 
(p. 31). It is figured on page 32 in sec- 
tion, and shows a shallow receptacle for 
water (about nine inches deep), with a 
raised centre on which one (the supposed 
baptizer) could stand dryshod. Near it 
were found the remains of a pipe anda 
reservoir. This conjectural use is made 
an argument against baptism by immer- 
sion in the third century. We may per- 
haps grant that the basin may have been 
converted to the above use; but we be- 
lieve it was originally used in the temple 
itself for the “holy water,” which, as is 
still practised in Catholic churches, was 
sprinkled with an asfersorium, probably 
a wisp of myrtle or bay. To this Eurip- 
ides alludes when he makes the young 
priest say in the “ Ion,” “I will go into the 
water-stoup and throw down water on the 
pavement ” —’EA0ov cic droppavtnpiy dpdcov 
kadjow, This is confirmed by what Mr. 
Wood says (he does not tell us on what 
authority). ‘A basin similar to this has 
been described as having been formerl 
in use in or near the Temple of Artemis ; 
and this, he adds, “ may be the one now 
found in the forum.” 

So much interest attaches to the extra- 
ordinary statue or image of the Ephesian 
— that we make no apology fora 
uller account of it. Mr. Wood has given 
a good engraving of it in page 271, from 
the statue in the Museo Reale at Naples. 


statement in Plato, Symp. p. 175, E, that the theatre at 
Athens held more than thirty thousand citizens. 

* Acts xix. 34. See p. 74 of Mr. Wood’s work. 
t Acts v. 5. 
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Another, and but slightly different, repre- 


sentation, may be seen in page 114 of 
Mr. Murray’s “ Manual of Mythology.” 
A third, very archaic in type but with the 
same general characteristics, is engraved 
on page 270 of Mr. Wood’s volume, from 
a statuette of white marble which he met 
with at Mylassa. We have before us 
impressions of three gems, all of Roman 
workmanship, and in all the same famous 
image may be identified. 

There was a tradition as early as the 
time of Euripides, that the statue of Arte- 
mis at Tauri (in the Crimea) had fallen 
from heaven. The same epithet, dco7eréc, 
is applied to it* by the poet which we 
find in the Acts of the Apostles; and 
there can be little doubt that the tradition 
refered to the fall of an aerolite at some 
remote time, like that of the Roman ancile, 
which was supposed to be the shield of 
the god Mars, dropped from the sky.f 
The Ephesian Artemis, however, has all 
the appearance of having been a wooden 
effigy (f6avov), and perhaps it was one of 
those natural growths which, being abnor- 
mal and rudely resembling the human 
form, were regarded as supernatural, and 
worshipped accordingly. Such an effigy 
is described in Pindar,f as dedicated by 
the Cretans in the temple of Apollo, at 
Delphi. He calls it dvdpiavra povddporov 
gurdv, “a statue cut in a single piece, and 
of vegetable growth.” 

At first sight the Ephesian effigy re- 
minds us of a Hindu or Buddhistic symbol 
of prolific generation and nurture. She 
is represented as having a great number 
of breasts, an idea quite alien from the 
usual attribute of Artemis as the virgin 
goddess. Mr. Murray remarks,§ “ Her 
appearance altogether wants the simplici- 
ty, humanity, and truth to nature which 
characterized the Greek deities; and, 
what is more, bears the most obvious 
signs of maternity. It would seem that 
the Greeks, who settled as colonists in 
very early times on the coast of Asia 
Minor, found this goddess being wor- 
shipped by the native population of that 
land, and adopted her in the place of 
Artemis, who, leaving out the fact of her 


* Iph. T. 977 compared with ibid. 87 and Acts xix. 
he e are told that the worship of the goddess was 
amous throughout Asia and the whole (Roman) world 
(ver. 27). The wooden statue (SpéTa¢) of Athena Po- 
lias in the Erechtheum at Athens was fabled to have 
fallen from heaven. 

+ Ovid, Fast. iii. 373. 

$ Pyth. v. 39. course some touches of the artist’s 
chisel would not be wanting to bring the stump into 
closer resemblance to the “ form divine.’’ 
§ Mythology, p. 114. 
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being a virgin, was probably identical with 
the Asiatic goddess in respect of her 
divine power’ over fertility, childbirth, the 
moon, and hunting.” 

The lower part of the image is simply 
a stump, bandaged round like a damdzno 
or a mummy, the feet being placed close 
together, with the toes appearing but the 
ankles concealed. In these respects it 
much resembles the effigies of the god 
Serapis. The whole figure is sculptured 
over with small lions, which are also seen 
reclining on the arms. In all the effigies 
the arms are extended from the waist, the 
elbows being pressed close and hardly 
shown. This may be due to projecting 
boughs on the sacred stump, converted 
into those members, just as the numerous 
breasts may have been a cluster of such 
excrescences as we often see on the yew, 
the maple, and the elm, analogous to warts 
and wens on animal bodies. In the 
Naples effigy two stags stand at her feet, 
and she holds in each hand a hunter’s 
spear wreathed with ivy or vine. In other 
representations each hand holds down- 
wards a jagged or serrated implement 
which has been called a spit. In all the 
figures a tower-like crown, or modius, and. 
in some a kind of nimbus, surrounds the 
head. Need we wonder that St. Paul 
taught the people to put no faith in images 
made by man’s hands (Acts xix. 26), when 
he saw and heard of all Asia prostrating 
itself before such a monster, or that the 
early Christians rose in anger against the 
splendid temple that sheltered it ? 

Pliny tells us * that the statue of the 
Ephesian Diana (Artemis) was of wood, 
but some thought it was ebony, others of 
vine (vitigineus); and he gives om the au- 
thority of Mucianus, thrice consul, even 
the name of the artist— Endoeus. The 
statue was moistened with fragrant oil 
exuding from many holes, that the wood 
might remain sound and the joinings 
show no defect. ‘ Adicit multis forami- 
nibus nardo rigari, ut medicatus umor 
alat teneatgue juncturas.” This reminds 
one of the Hindu custom of pouring ghee 
over the sacred stones or pillars, a prac- 
tice not unknown to the Greeks and the 
Romans. It is likely that perforations in 
the numerous breasts were thus made 
typical of the fostering influences which 
were attributed to the moon. The stag, 
symbolical perhaps of the swiftness of the 
goddess in the chase, seems to have been 
her familiar attendant. It was into a 
deer (fAagoc) that Iphigenia was miracu- 


* N. H. xvi. 79. 


lously turned when brought to the altar to 
be sacrificed. Mr. Wood gives an engrav- 
ing of a fragment from a sculptured frieze, 
in which the head and neck of a stag, 
much mutilated, may be distinguished 
near the arm of what had been the figure 
of the goddess. 

What especial cult of Artemis was prac- 
tised at Ephesus we knownot. There can 
be no doubt that in ancient times she was 
propitiated, as the destroying goddess, 
with human sacrifices. From the play of 
Euripides we learn that at Tauri, from 
whence her worship was afterwards trans- 
ferred to Brauron, in Attica,* it was the 
custom to immolate to her all Greeks who 
might be captured on the shore; and the 
sacrifice of Iphigenia by her own father 
to appease her wrath is familiar to all.t 
Mr. Wood supposes that the altar in the 
great temple was used for burnt-offerings. 
It was very large, nearly twenty feet 
square,t and below the pavement was 
found a drain, provided probably for car- 
rying away the water used in washing the 
surface after sacrifice, the victims being, 
as ht supposes, killed outside, and por- 
tions of the flesh brought to the altar as a 
burnt-offering (p. 258). As a huntress, 
slaying with her bow both human beings 
of her own sex and also animals, and as 
presiding over childbirth, she was more 
feared than venerated, or, rather, she was 
venerated because she was feared. To 
understand her complex relations with 
man, we must go back to very primitive 
notions connected with element-worship 
and lunar influences. 

A considerable part of Mr. Wood’s vol- 
ume is occupied by an appendix contain- 
ing a selection from the numerous and 
important inscriptions he had the singular 
good fortune to discover. Whether these 
are exactly in place in such a work it is 
not easy to say. On the one hand, from 
the mutilated and fragmentary appear- 
ance of many of them, they are not nes 
to prove attractive to the majority of read- 
ers; on the other, they constitute so im- 
portant a part of the general discoveries 
at Ephesus, that it seems natural to intro- 
duce a selection of them in a work of such 
scholarly pretensions. We shall content 
ourselves with a very brief notice of them, 
premising that they are arranged by Mr. 


* Eurip. Iph. T. 1450-6. 

t Ibid. 38; Aesch. Ag. 20. 

+ Strabo (xiv. 641, 23) says, on the authority of Ar- 
temidorus, that “‘ the whole altar was nearly filled with 
the works of Praxiteles.’”?” This must have somewhat 
resembled the sculptured ** reredos’’ in a cathedral. 

§ Similar drains, evidently for the blood of the vic 





tims, have been found under the Temple at Jerusalem. 
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Wood under eight heads, viz., those found 
(1) in the temple wall, or Jertbolus, and 
the Augusteum ; (2) those from the temple, 
found in the great theatre; (3) those from 
the actual site of the temple ; (4) from the 
Augusteum;* (5) from the odeum,; (6) 
from the great theatre ; (7) from the tombs 
and sarcophagi; (8) from the city and 
suburbs. They are for the most part de- 
crees of the senate and people of Ephe- 
sus, or records of contests, or donations of 
money or statues to the goddess, votive or 
dedicatory inscriptions, epitaphs, or claims 
to the possession of tombs, inventories 
or dispositions (dvarégexc) of property for 
certain specified uses, statements of fines 
or penalties imposed, notices of walls, 
boundary-pillars, roads, and watercourses, 
with the names of the builders and the 
dates by consulships, grants of citizen- 
ship to public benefactors, enrolment in 
local tribes, etc., etc. The bulk of these 
refer to the reigns of Marcus Aurelius and 
Antoninus Pius, some of them to Hadrian, 
while others are considerably earlier, and 
one, which is of the highest importance 
and interest, and fortunately is not only 
nearly perfect but distinctly legible, dates 
from the period of Alexander the Great, 
if not considerably earlier; for the trans- 
lator remarks in a note at the end, that 
though nothing is known of the men 
named therein in connection with the his- 
tory of Ephesus, “in the year 409 B.C. a 
state of things existed in Asia Minor 
which corresponds well with that referred 
to above,” referring to Xenophon, Hellen. 
i, ch. 2, It is a rather curious document, 
apparently containing regulations for the 
rates of borrowing money on mortgage, 
and it throws considerable light on finan- 
cial customs prevailing in the time of 
Demosthenes. But the most important 
document of all, perhaps, though much 
later, is the great “ Salutarian” inscrip- 
tion, of the finding and removal of which 
Mr. Wood gives an interesting account in 
pp. 83-7. One of the blocks was so large 
that it weighed four tons. The date of 
this inscription is about A.D. 104 (p. 73). 
It contains a series of decrees relating to 
certain gold and silver images dedicated to 
the goddess by a rich Roman knight, C. 
Vibius Salutarius, together with a sum of 
money for keeping them in order. It is 
ordained that these statues shall be taken 
on certain days in solemn procession from 


* In Greek, SeBaor ei0V, a shrine or sacred. precinct 
dedicated to the worship of the deified Augustus. The 
ancient Greeks consecrated such places to gods and 
herves, as OeTideion, ‘Opecteiov, ‘Exareiov, Ogceiov, 
etc. 
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the temple to the theatre and back again, 
—an enactment which shows how easily 
similar processions of statues of saints 
were adopted in the early Church, and are 
kept up in Roman Catholic countries at 
the present day. 

The work of reducing ancient inscrip- 
tions to the form in which they are here 
presented to the reader — that of ordinary 
classical texts, with a translation appended 
— is much more tedious and difficult than 
is commonly supposed. First, there is the 
deciphering of the letters on the stone. 
Occasionally this is impossible; generally 
there is considerable difficulty; rarely is it 
quite plain and easy, even to experts. The 
least flaw in the marble, the least fracture, 
the loss of a corner, or a small piece 
knocked out of the side, or the oblitera- 
tion of a few words by attrition, may in- 
terrupt the tenor of an important and in- 
teresting passage, and by rendering the 
context uncertain, may make the interpre- 
tation in great measure conjectural. In 
but too many cases —as several almost 
blank pages lamentably show — more 
words have been lost than preserved. 
Moreover, this literal transcript is fre- 
quently a work of time. Letter by letter 
it has to be written down ; the aid of paper 
rubbings or “ squeezings,” or casts in plas- 
ter of Paris, has often to be invoked. 
Hours may be spent, sometimes fruitlessly, 
sometimes with a success and a certainty 
that may justly be called a triumph of 
por enn over half-a-dozen letters, some 
of which have to be identified, it may be, 
by the remaining half or quarter of a 
stroke. A good illustration of this is a 
word in the No. 7 inscription from the 
Temple of Diana (Appendix, p. 10). At 
the end of verse seven, a few very faint 
traces of letters indicated the name of the 
person to whom the inscription, an elegant 
composition in elegiac verse, was dedi- 
cated. After much trouble, and some 
wrong guesses, the letters ZEOYHPON 
were decided upon as undoubtedly the 
true reading. This, of course, represents 
Severus, and as the name is associated 
with another Latin name known in history, 
Ommidius Quadratus, and with Ha- 
drianus, the translation is given accord- 
ingly, “ Hadrianus dedicated this statue to 
Severus.” But Dr. Hort, in a learned 
note which forms a postscript to the vol- 
ume, shows good reasons for thinking the 
stonecutter meant ZE OYHPON, “ Thee, 
Verus,” and he considers the inscription 
records no less a person than Annius 
Verus, the father of the emperor Marcus 
Aurelius, and the allusions in the epigram 
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to a “royal marriage ” are to the union of 
Verus’ daughter, Annia Cornificia, only 
sister of Marcus Aurelius, to a man of 
great wealth, “whose name is on good 
grounds assumed to have been Ummidius 
Quadratus.” 

But, secondly, having got an accurate 
transcript in the uncial character, which 
alone was then in use, we still have the 
words to divide, the sentences to distrib- 
ute, the punctuation to arrange. This 
task alone is often difficult, and not seldom 
uncertain in its results. Every one knows 
how a change of punctuation may affect 
the sense of an entire passage. Then, 
thirdly, there must be made a new tran- 
script in the cursive character, divided and 
punctuated, tentatively, perhaps, for the 
time, and always liable to changes and 
improvements as the full meaning becomes 
more and more developed. Fourthly, we 
have a work to do that none but accom- 
plished scholars can properly execute — 
the accentuation of the cursive transcript. 
Fifthly, the still difficult task remains of 
translation. It is unnecessary to say that 
this often involves doubts and difficulties 
that are almost insuperable. The histor- 
ical allusions may be unknown; the local 
customs, names of contests, tribes, officers 
of state or of religion, may be either 
wholly unknown, or only to be discovered 
or verified by a diligent search among the 
thousands of inscriptions and coins al- 
ready in the hands of the learned, or acces- 
sible to the learned alone. It will gen- 
erally happen that in some passages differ- 
ent views of the precise meaning will be 
taken by different interpreters; and the 
balance of probability, as well as the rea- 
sons of it, have to be weighed and dis- 
cussed, and an agreement arrived at, 
before the document can see the light in 
a published work, and be put forward for 
the criticism of others. 

All these difficulties, and many more, 
have been actually realized in the render- 
ing of the inscriptions which Mr. Wood 
was enabled some two years ago to deposit 
in our national museum, and has now pre- 
sented for the first time * to the reading 
public. The labor of the transcripts, we 
believe, is almost entirely his own; in the 
other departments he has called to his 
assistance some of the most experienced 
scholars of the day. With every effort 
that has been taken to secure the utmost 
accuracy, it will probably be felt that very 
much remains to be done which time only 


* Some few have already appeared in other collec- 
o~ of inscriptions, but the bulk are now first made 
own. 





and a long study and comparison of the 
various inscriptions can effect. Some of 
the lost or mutilated sentences will per- 
haps be made good by parallelisms from 
other inscriptions; and this can be done 
with the less risk of error from the tech- 
nical nature of most of the inscriptions, in 
which the same formule are repeated with 
but little variety. 

Next to the discovery of the great tem- 
ple, Mr. Wood’s exploration of the theatre 
was the most important work. It is one 
of the largest, he says, in Asia Minor; 
and he gives a plan of it drawn toa scale 
on page 68. As usual, it was cut out of 
the slope of a hill, and like the theatre 
under the Acropolis at Athens, it com- 
manded a view of the sea,—for the an- 
cient theatres, our readers are aware, were 
perfectly open in all parts, except that the 
Romans used awnings (veda or velaria). 
The diameter of the orchestra was not 
less than one hundred and ten feet, and 


of white marble, adorned with: granite co 

umns and highly enriched entablatures of 
fine white marble. These, having fallen 
upon the stage, remained there undis- 
turbed (p. 69). A much smaller, but 
hardly less elaborate building, was the 
odeum, or music-hall, of which Mr. Wood 
also gives a plan at page 52. The explo- 
ration of this proved rich both in sculptures 
and inscriptions. Nothing, it seems, was 
found of an amphitheatre, such as would 
be required by a literal rendering of the 
passage (1 Cor. xv. 32) where St. Paul 
says, “ If after the manner of man I fought 
with beasts at Ephesus.” Mr. Wood, 
alluding to the difficulty of this passage, 
ventures an opinion that it means, meta- 
phorically, that St. Paul contended with 
the evil passions of wicked men (p. 46). 
There can be no question that the Greeks 
used Oypiov, as the Romans used de//ua, to 
express a.monster in human form. And 
the total silence of St. Paul about any 
contest with beasts in enumerating his 
trials and sufferings in 2 Cor. xi. is a fur- 
ther proof that the words cannot be too 
literally understood.* Mr. Wood thinks 
that in the theatre the “ gladiatorial games 
were probably exhibited” (p. 69). We 
should venture to question this. So far 
as we know, scenic exhibitions were quite 


, © A more conclusive praof lies in the words ward 
avOpwrov, which cannot be reconciled with actual 
fighting. St. Paul evidently means, ‘ If, when I was 
at Ephesus, I fought, as some men do actually fight, 
in the arena with wild beast:, even that is of no use to 
me if there is no resurrection.”” The case is clearly 
put hypothetically, ‘* Supposing I had fought at Ephe- 
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distinct from such contests, and we be- 
lieve the orchestra proper was never used 
as an arena for the latter purposes. Both 
these buildings were of Roman construc- 
tion; and, speaking generally, the ruins 
and inscriptions indicated a period of great 
splendor in ancient Ephesus from the time 
of Augustus to that of Marcus Aurelius. 

We have been compelled to omit the 
notice of many important details, but we 
have said enough to justify a prediction 
that Mr. Wood’s “ Discoveries ” will oc- 
cupy a place in archzological lore which 
will hand down both his name and his 
fame to posterity. 


THE MARQUIS OF LOSSIE. 


BY GEORGE MACDONALD, AUTHOR OF 
“MALCOLM,” ETC. 


CHAPTER LIV. 
THE FEY FACTOR. 


WHEN Mr. Crathie heard of the out- 
rage the people of Scaurnose had com- 
mitted upon the surveyors, he vowed he 
would empty every house in the place at 
Michaelmas. His wife warned him that 
such a wholesale proceeding must put him 
in the wrong with the country, seeing they 
could not a// have been guilty. He replied 
it would be impossible, the rascals hung 
so together, to find out the ringleaders 
even. She returned that they all deserved 
it, and that a correct discrimination was 


*of no consequence ;: it would be enough to 


the purpose if he made a difference. Peo- 
ple would then say he had done his best to 
distinguish. The factor was persuaded, 
and made out a list of those who were to 
leave, in which he took care to include all 
the principal men, to whom he gave warn- 
ing forthwith to quit their houses at 
Michaelmas. I do not know whether the 
notice was in law sufficient, but exception 
was not taken on that score. 

Scaurnose, on the receipt of the papers, 
all at the same time, by the hand of the 
bellman of Portlossie, was like a hive 
about to swarm. Endless and compli- 
cated were the comings and goings be- 
tween the houses, the dialogues, confabu- 
lations and consultations, in the one street 
and its many closes. In the middle of it, 
in front of the little public-house, stood, all 
that day and the next, a group of men and 
women, for no five minutes in its compo- 
nent parts the same, but, like a cloud, 
ever slow-dissolving and as continuously 
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re-forming, some dropping away, others 
falling to. Such nid-nodding, such uplift- 
ing and fanning of palms among the wom- 
en, such semi-revolving side-shakes of the 
head, such demonstration of fists and such 
cursing among the men, had never before 
been seen and heard in Scaurnose. The 
result was a conclusion to make common 
cause with the first victim of the factor’s 
tyranny — namely, Blue Peter — whose 
expulsion would arrive three months be- 
fore theirs, and was unquestionably head 
and front of the same cruel scheme for 
putting down the fisher-folk altogether. 

Three of them, therefore, repaired to 
_—— house, commissioned with the 
ollowing proposal and condition of com- 
pact: that Joseph should defy the notice 
given him to quit, they pledging them- 
selves that he should not be expelled. 
Whether he agreed or not, they were 
equally determined, they said, when their 
turn came, to defend the village; but if 
he would cast in his lot with them, they 
would, in defending him, gain the advan- 
tage of having the question settled three 
months sooner for themselves. Blue 
Peter sought to dissuade them, speciall 
—s on the danger of bloodshed. 
They laughed. They had anticipated 
objection, But being of the youngest and 
roughest in the place, the idea of a scrim- 
mage was, neither in itself nor in its 
probable consequences, at all repulsive to 
them. They answered that a little blood- 
lettin weuld do nobody any harm; neither 
would there be much of that, for they 
scorned to use any weapon sharper than 
their fists or a good thick rung: the 
women and children would take stones of 
course. Nobody would be killed, but 
every meddlesome authority taught to let 
Scaurnose and fishers alone. Peter ob- 
jected that their enemies could easil 
starve them out. Dubs rejoined that if 
they took care to keep the sea-door open, 
their friends at Portlossie would not let 
them starve. Grosert said he made 
no doubt the factor would have the 
Seaton to fight as well as Scaurnose, for 
they must see plainly enough that their 
turn would come next. Joseph said the 
factor would apply to the magistrates, and 
they would call out the militia. 

“ An’ we’ll call out Buckie,” answered 
Dubs. 

“Man,” said Fite Folp, the eldest of 
the three, “the haill shore, frae the 
Brough to Fort George, ’ill be up ina 
jiffie, an’ a’ the cuintray, frae John o’ 
Groats to Berwick, ’ill hear hoo the fisher- 
fowk’s misguidit; an’ at last it ’ll come to 
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the king, an’ syne we'll get oor richts, for 
he’ll no stan’ to see’t, an’ maitters ’ll sune 
be set upon a better futtin’ for puir fowk 
’at has no freen’ but God an’ the sea.” 

The greatness of the result repre- 
sented laid hold of Peter’s imagination, 
and the resistance to injustice necessary 
to reach it stirred the old tar in him. 
When, they took their leave he walked 
halfway up the street with them, and then 
returned to tell his wife what they had 
been saying, all the way murmuring to 
himself as he went, “ The Lord is a man 
of war.” And ever as he said the words 
he saw as in a vision the great man-of-war 
in which he had served sweeping across 
the bows of a Frenchman, and raking him, 
gun after gun, from stem to stem. Nor 

id the warlike mood abate until he 
reached home and looked his wife in the 
eyes. He told her all, ending with the half- 
repudiatory, half-tentative words, “ That’s 
what they say, ye see, Annie.” 

“And what say ye, Joseph?” returned 
his wife. 

“Ow! I’m no sayin’,” he answered. 

“What are ye thinkin’ than, Joseph?” 
she pursued. “ Ye canna say ye’re no 
thinkin’.” 

“ Na, I’ll no say that, lass,” he replied, 
but said so more. 

“Weel, gien ye winna say,” resumed 
Annie, “I wull; an’ my say is, ’at it luiks 
to me unco like takin’ things intil yer ain 
han’.” 

“ An’ whase han’ sud we tak them intil 
but oor ain?” said Peter, with a falseness 
which in another would have roused his 
righteous indignation. 

“That’s no the p’int. It’s whase han’ 
ye’re takin’ them oot o’,” returped she, 
and spoke with solemnity and signifi- 
cance. 

Peter made no answer, but the words 
Vengeance is mine began to ring im his 
mental ears instead of Zhe Lord ts a man 
of war. 

Before Mr. Graham left them, and while 
Peter’s soul was flourishing, he would 
have simply said that it was their part to 
endure, and leave the rest to the God of 
the sparrows. But now the words of men 
whose judgment had no weight with him 
threw him back upon the instinct of self- 
defence — driven from which by the words 
of his wife, he betook himself, not, alas! 
to the protection, but to the vengeance, of 
the Lord. 

The next day he told the three commis- 
sioners that he was sorry to disappoint 
them, but he could not make common 
cause with them, for he could not see it 








his duty to resist, much as it would gratify 
the natural man. They must therefore 
excuse him if he left Scaurnose at the time 
appointed. He hoped he should leave 
friends behind him. 

They listened respectfully, showed no 
offence, and did not even attempt to argue 
the matter with him. But certain looks 
passed between them. 

' After this Blue Peter was a little hap- 
pier in his mind and went more briskly 
about his affairs. 


CHAPTER LV. 
THE WANDERER. 


IT was a lovely summer evening, and 
the sun, going down just beyond the point 
of the Scaurnose, shone straight upon the 
Partan’s door. That it was closed in such 
weather had a significance — general as 
well as individual. Doors were oftener 
closed in the Seaton now. The spiritual 
atmosphere of the place was less clear and 
open than hitherto. The behavior of the 
factor, the trouble of their neighbors, the 
conviction that the man who depopulated 
Scaurnose would at least raise the rents 
upon them, had brought a cloud over the 
feelings and prospects of its inhabitants 
which their special quarrel with the op- 
pressor for Malcolm’s sake had drawn 
deeper around the Findlays ; and hence it 
was that the setting sun shone upon the 
closed door of their cottage. 

But a shadow darkened it, cutting off 
the level stream of rosy red. An aged 


man in Highland garments stood and . 


knocked. His overworn dress looked 
fresher and brighter in the friendly rays, 
but they shone very yellow on the bare 
hollows of his old knees. It was Duncan 
MacPhail, the supposed grandfather of 
Malcolm. He was older and feebler —I 
had almost said blinder, but that could not 
be — certainly shabbier than ever. The 
glitter of dirk and broadsword at his sides, 
and the many-colored ribbons adorning 
the old bagpipes under his arm, somehow 
enhanced the look of more than autumnal, 
of wintry, desolation in his appearance. 
Before he left the Seaton the staff he car- 
ried was for show rather than use, but 
now he was bent over it, as if but forit he 
would fall into his grave. His knock was 
feeble and doubtful, as if unsure of a wel- 
coming response. He was broken, sad, 
and uncomforted. 

A moment passed. The door was un- 
latched, and within stood the Partaness, 
wiping her hands in her apron and look- 
ing thunderous. But when she saw who 
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it was her countenance and manner 
changed utterly. “ Preserve’sa’! Ye're 
a sicht for sair e’en, Maister MacPhail!” 
she cried, holding out her hand, which the 
blind man took as if he saw as well as she. 
“Come awa’ but the hoose. Wow! but 
ye’re walcome !” 

“She thanks your own self, Mistress 
Partan,” said Duncan, as he followed her 
in; “and her heart will pe thanking you 
for ta coot welcome; and it will pe a long 
time since she ’Il saw you howefer.” 

“ Noo, noo,” exclaimed Meg, stopping 
in the middle of her little kitchen as she 
was getting a chair for the old man, and 
turning upon him to revive on the first 
possible chance what had been a standing 
quarrel between them, “what caz be the 
rizzon ’at gars ane like you, ’at never saw 
man or wuman i’ yer lang life, the verra 
meenute ye open your mow’ say its lang 
sin’ ye sew me? A menscfu’ body like 
you, Maister MacPhail, sud speyk mair to 
the p’int.” 

“Ton’t you'll pe preaking her heart 
with ta one hand while you'll pe clapping 
her -head with ta other,” said the piper. 
“Ton’t pe taking her into your house to 
pe telling her she can’t see. Is it that old 
Tuncan is not a man as much as any 
woman in ta world, tat you'll pe telling her 
she can’t see? I tell you she cax see, 
and more tan you'll pe think. And I will 
tell it to you, tere iss a pape in this house, 
and tere wass pe none when Tuncan she’! 
co away.” 

“ Wea’ ken ye hae the second sicht,” 
said Mrs. Findlay, who had not expected 
such a reply; “an’ it was only o’ the first 
I spak. Haith! it wad be ’ill set o’ me to 
anger ye the moment ye come back to yer 
ain. Sit ye doon there by the chimla-neuk 
till I mak ye a dish o’ tay. Or maybe ye 
wad prefar a drap o’ parritch an’ milk ? 
It’s no muckle I hae to offer ye, but ye 
cudna be mair walcome.” 

As easily appeased as irritated, the old 
man sat down with a grateful, placid look, 
and while the tea was drawing, Mrs. 
Findlay, by judicious questions, gathered 
from him the story of his adventures. 

Unable to rise above the disappoint- 
ment and chagrin of finding that the boy 
he loved as his own soul, and had brought 
up as his own son, was actually the child 
of a Campbell woman, one of the race to 
which belonged the murderer of his peo- 
ple in Glenco, and which therefore he 
hated with an absolute passion of hatred 
—unable also to endure the terrible 
schism in his being occasioned by the 
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conflict between horror at the Campbell 
blood and ineffaceable affection for the 
youth in whose veins it ran, and who so 
fully deserved all the love he had lavished 
upon him — he had concluded to rid him- 
self of all the associations of place and 
people and event now grown so painful, 
to make his way back to his native Glen- 
co, and there endure his humiliation as 
best he might, beheld of the mountains 
which had beheld the ruin of his race. 
He would end the few and miserable days 
of his pilgrimage amid the rushing of the 
old torrents and the calling of the old winds 
about the crags and precipices that had 
hung over his darksome yet blessed child- 
hood. These were still his friends. But 
he had not gone many days’ journey 
before a farmer found him on the road 
insensible and took him home. As. he 
recovered, his longing after his boy Mal- 
colm grew until it rose to agony, but he 
fought with his heart, and believed he had 
overcome it. The boy wasa good boy, 
he said to himself; the boy had been to 
him as the son of his own heart; there 
was no fault to find with him or in him; 
he was as brave as he was kind, as sin- 
cere as he was clever, as strong as he was 
gentle; he could play on the bagpipes 
and very nearly talk Gaelic; but his 
mother was a Campbell, and for that there 
was no help. To be on loving terms with 
one in whose veins rana single drop of 
the black pollution was a thing no Mac- 
Dhonuill must dream of. He had liveda 
man of honor, and he would die a man of 
honor, hating the Campbells to their last 
generation. How should the bard of his 
clan ever talk to his own soul if he knew 
himself false to the name of his fathers ? 
Hard fate for him. As if jt were not 
enough that he had been doomed to save 
and rear a child of the brood abomi- 
nable, he was yet further doomed, worst 
fate of all, to love the evil thing: he could 
not tear the lovely youth from his heart. 
_ he could go farther and farther from 
nim. 

As soon as he was able he resumed his 
journey westward, and at length reached 
his native glen, the wildest spot in all the 
island. There he found indeed the rush 
of the torrents and the call of the winds 
unchanged, but when his soul cried out 
in its agonies, they went on with the same 
song that had soothed his childhood: for 
the heart of the suffering man they had 
no response. Days passed before he 
came upon a creature who remembered 
him, for more than twenty years were 
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gone, and a new generation had come up 
since he forsook the glen. Worst of all, 
the clan spirit was dying out, the family 
type of government all but extinct, the 
patriarchal vanishing in a low form of the 
feudal, itself already in abject decay. The 
hour of the Celt was gone by, and the 
long-wandering raven, returning at last, 
found the ark it had left afloat on the 
waters dry and deserted and rotting to 
dust. There was not even a cottage in 
which he could hide his head. The one 
he had forsaken when cruelty and crime 
drove him out had fallen to ruins, and now 
there was nothing of it left but its founda- 
tions. The people of the inn at the mouth 
of the valley did their best for him, but he 
learned by accident that they had Camp- 
bell connections, and, rising that instant, 
walked from it forever. He wandered 
about for a time, playing his pipes, and 
everywhere hospitably treated, but at 
length his heart could endure its hunger 
no more: he must see his boy, or die. 
He walked, therefore, straight to the cot- 
tage of his quarrelsome but true friend, 
Mistress Partan, to learn that his benefac- 
tor, the marquis, was dead, and Malcolm 
gone. But here alone could he hope ever 
to see him again, and the same night he 
sought his cottage in the grounds of Los- 
sie House, never doubting his right to 
reoccupy it. But the door was locked, 
and he could find no entrance. He went 
to the house, and there was referred to 
the factor. But when he knocked at his 
door and requested the key of the cot- 
tage, Mr. Crathie, who was in the middle 
of his third tumbler, came raging out of 
his dining-room, cursed him for an old 
Highland goat, and heaped insults on him 
Pom his grandson indiscriminately. It was 
well he kept the door between him and 
the old man, for otherwise he would never 
have finished the saidthird tumbler. That 
door carried in it thenceforth the marks 
of every weapon that Duncan bore, and 
indeed the half of his sytan dhu was the 
next morning found sticking in it, like the 
sting which the bee is doomed to leave 
behind her. He returned to Mistress 
Partan white and trembling, in a mountain- 
ous rage with “ta low-pred hount of a 
factor.” Her sympathy was enthusiastic, 
for they shared a common wrath. And 
now came the tale of the factor’s cruelty 
to the fishers, his hatred of Malcolm and 
his general wildness of behavior. The 
piper vowed to shed the last drop of his 
blood in defence of his Mistress Partan. 
But when, to strengthen the force of his 





asseveration, he drew the dangerous-look- 
ing dirk from its sheath, she threw herself 
upon him, wrenched it from his hand, and 
testified that “fules sudna hae chappin’- 
sticks, nor yet teylors guns.” It was days 
before Duncan discovered where she had 
hidden it. But not the less heartily did 
she insist on his taking up his abode with 
her; and the very next day he resumed 
his old profession of lamp-cleaner to the 
community. 

When Miss Horn heard thit he had 
come, and where he was, old feud with 
Meg Partan rendering it imprudent to call 
upon him, she watched for him in the 
street and welcomed him home, assuring 
him that if ever he should wish to change 
his quarters her house was at his service. 

“]’m nae Cam’ell, ye ken, Duncan,” she 
concluded, “:an’ what an auld wuman like 
mysel’ can du to mak ye coamfortable 
sall no fail, an’ that I promise ye.” 

The old man thanked her with the per- 
fect courtesy of the Celt, confessed that he 
was not altogether at ease where he was, 
but said he must not hurt the feelings of 
Mistress Partan, “for she’ll not pe a paad 
womans,” he added, “but her house will 
pe aalways in ta flames, howefer.” 

So he remained where he was, and the 
general heart of the Seaton was not a 
little revived by the return of one whose 
presence reminded them of a better time, 
when no such cloud as now threatened 
them heaved its ragged sides above their 
horizon. 

The factor was foolish enough to at- 
tempt inducing Meg to send her guest 
away. 

“We want no landloupin’ knaves, old 
or young, about Lossie,” he said. “If 
the place is no keepit dacent, we’ll never 
get the young marchioness to come near 
’s again.” 

“’Deed, factor,” returned Meg, enhanc- 
ing the force of her utterance by a com- 
posure marvelous from its rarity, “ the first 
thing to mak’ the place — I'll no say da- 
cent, sae lang there’s sae mony claverin’ 
wives in’t, but — mair dacent nor it has 
been for the last ten year, wad be to sen’ 
factors back whaur they cam’ frae.” 

“ And whaur may that be?”’asked Mr. 
Crathié. 

“ That’s mair nor I richtly can say,” an- 
swered Meg Partan, “ but auld-farand fouk 
threepit it was somewhaur ’ithin the swing 
0” Sawtan’s tail.” 

The reply on the factor’s lips as he left 
the house tended to justify the rude sar- 
casm. 
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CHAPTER LVI. 
MID-OCEAN. 


THERE came a breath of something in 
the east. It was neither wind nor warmth. 
It was light before it is light to the eyes 
of men. Slowly and softly it grew, until, 
like the dawning soul in the face of one 
who lies in a faint, the life of light came 
back to the world, and at last the whole 
huge hollow hemisphere of rushing sea 
and cloud-flecked sky lay like a great 
empty heart, waiting, in conscious glory of 
the light, for the central glory, the coming 
lord of day. And in the whole crystalline 
hollow, gleaming and flowing with delight, 
yet waiting for more, the Psyche was the 
one only lonely life-bearing thing —the 
one cloudy germ-spot afloat in the bosom 
of the great roc-egg of sea and sky, whose 
sheltering nest was the universe with its 
walls of flame. 

Florimel woke, rose, went on deck, and 
for a moment was fresh born. It wasa 
fore-scent —even this could not be called 
a fore-taste — of the kingdom of heaven; 
but Florimel never thought of the kingdom 
of heaven, the ideal of her own existence. 
She could, however, half appreciate this 
earthly outbreak of its glory, this incarna- 
tion of truth invisible. Round her, like a 
thousand doves, clamored with greeting 
wings the joyous sea-wind. Up came a 
thousand dancing billows to shout their 
good-morning. Like a petted animal im- 
portunate for play, the breeze tossed her 
hair and dragged at her fluttering gar- 
ments, then rushed into the Psyche’s sails, 
swelled them yet deeper, and sent her 
dancing over the dancers. The sun peered 
up like a mother waking and looking out 
on her frolicking children. Black shadows 
fell from sail to sail, slipping and shifting, 
and one long shadow of the Psyche her- 
self shot over the world to the very gates 
of the west, but held her not, for she 
danced and leaned and flew as if she had 
but just begun her coranto-lavolta fresh 
with the morning, and had not been danc- 
ing all the livelong night over the same 
floor. Lively as any new-born butterfly — 
not like a butterfly’s flitting and hovering 
—was her flight, for still, like one that 
longed, she sped and strained and flew. 
The joy of bare life swelled in Florimel’s 
bosom. She looked up, she looked around, 
she breathed deep. The cloudy anger 
that had rushed upon her like a watching 
tiger the moment she waked fell back, and 
left her soul a clear mirror to reflect God’s 
dream of aworld. She turned and saw 
Malcolm at the tiller, and the cloudy wrath 
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sprung upon her. He stood composed 
and clear and cool as the morning, without 
sign of doubt or conscience of wrong, now 
peeping into the binnacle, now glancing at 
the sunny sails, where swayed across and 
back the dark shadows of the rigging as 
the cutter leaned and rose like a child run- 
ning and staggering over the multitudinous 
and unstable hillocks. She turned from 
him. 

“Good-morning, my lady! What a 
good morning it is!” As in all his ad- 
dress to his mistress, the freedom of the 
words did not infect the tone: that was 
resonant of essential honor. “Strange to 
think,” he went on, “that the sun himself 
there is only a great fire, and knows noth- 
ing about it! There must be a sun to 
that sun, or the whole thing is a vain show. 
There must be One to whom each is itself, 
yet the all makes a whole — One who is 
at once both centre and circumference to 
all.” 

Florimel cast on him a scornful look. 
For not merely was he talking his usual 
unintelligible rubbish of poetry, but he had 
the “impertinence to speak as if he had 
done ———— and she had no ground 
for being offended with him: She made 
him no answer. A cloud came over Mal- 
colm’s face, and until she went again below 
he gave his attention to his steering. 

In the mean time, Rose, who happily 
had turned out as good a sailor as her new 
mistress, had tidied the little cabin, and 
Florimel found, if not quite such a sump- 
tuous breakfast laid as at Portland Place, 
yet a far better appetite than usual to meet 
what there was; and when she had fin- 
ished her temper was better, and she was 
inclined to think less indignantly of Mal- 
colm’s share in causing her so great a 
pleasure. She was not yet quite spoiled. 
She was still such a lover of the visible 
world and of personal freedom that the 
thought of returning to London and its 
leaden-footed hours would now have been 
unendurable. At this moment she could 
have imagined no better thing than thus 
to go tearing through the water — home 
toher home. For although she had spent 
little of her life at Lossie House, she could 
not but prefer it unspeakably to the 
schools in which she had passed almost 
the whole of the preceding portion of it. 
There was little or nothing in the affair 
she could have wished otherwise except 
its origin. She was mischievous enough 
to enjoy even the thought of the conster- 
nation it would cause at Portland Place. 
She did not realize all its awkwardness. 








A letter to Lady Bellair when she reached 
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home would, she said to herself, set every- 
thing right: and if Malcolm had now re- 
pented and put about, she would instantly 
have ordered him to hold on for Lossie. 
But it was mortifying that she should have 
come at the will of Malcolm, and not by 
her own — worse than mortifying that per- 
haps she would have to sayso. If she 
were going to say so she must turn him 
away as soon as she arrived. There was 
no help for it. She dared not keep him 
after that in the face of society. But she 
might take the bold, and perhaps a little 
dangerous, measure of adopting the flight 
as altogether her own madcap idea. Her 
thoughts went floundering in the bog of 
expediency until she was tired, and de- 
clined from thought to reverie. Then, 
dawning out of the dreamland of her past, 
appeared the image of Lenorme. Pure 
pleasure, glorious delight, such as she now 
felt, could not long possess her mind with- 
out raising in its charmed circle the vision 
of the only man except her father whom 
she had ever something like loved. Her 
behavior to him had not yet roused in her 
shame or sorrow or sense of wrong. She 
had driven him from her; she was 
ashamed of her relation to him; she had 
caused him bitter suffering; she had all 
but promised to marry another man; yet 
she had not the slightest wish for that 
man’s company there and then: with no 
one of her acquaintance but Lenorme 
could she have shared this conscious 
splendor of life. ‘* Would to God he had 
been born a gentleman instead of a paint- 
er!” she said to herself when her imagina- 
tion had brought him from the past apd 
set him in the midst of the present. 
“Rank,” she said, “I am above caring 
about. In that he might be ever so far 
my inferior and welcome, if only he had 
been of a good family, a gentleman Dorn.” 
She was generosity, magnanimity itself, in 
her own eyes. Yet he was of far better 
family than she knew, for she had never 
taken the trouble to inquire into his his- 
tory. And now she was so much easier 
in her mind since she had so cruelly broken 
with him that she felt positively virtuous 
because she had done it and he was not at 
that moment by her side. And yet if he 
had that moment stepped from behind the 
mainsail she would in all probability have 
thrown herself into his arms. 

The day passed on. Florimel grew 
tired and went to sleep; woke and had 
her dinner; took a volume of the “ Ara- 
bian Nights” and. read herself again to 
sleep; woke again: went on deck; saw 
the sun growing weary in the west. And 





still the unwearied wind blew, and still the 
Psyche danced on, as unwearied as the 
wind. 

The sunset was rather an assumption 
than a decease, a reception of him out of 
their sight into an eternity of gold and 
crimson; and when he was gone, and the 
gorgeous bliss had withered into a dove- 
hued grief, then the cool, soft twilight, 
thoughtful of the past and its love, crept 
out of the western caves over the breast 
of the water, and filled the dome, and 
made of itself a great lens royal, through 
which the stars and their motions were 
visible; and the ghost of Aurora with 
both hands lifted her shroud above her 
head, and made a dawn for the moon on 
the verge of the watery horizon —a dawn 
as of the past, the hour of inverted hope. 
Not a word all day had been uttered 
between Malcolm and his mistress : when 
the moon appeared, with the waves sweep- 
ing up against her face, he approached 
Florimel where she sat in the stern. Davy 
was steering. “ Will your ladyship come 
forward and see how the Psyche goes?” 
he said. “Atthe stern you can see only 
the passive part of her motion. Itis quite 
another thing to see the will of her at work 
in the bows.” 

At first she was going to refuse, but she 
changed her mind, or her mind changed 
her: she was not much more of a living 
and acting creature yet than the Psyche 
herself. She said nothing, but rose and 
permitted Malcolm to help her forward. 

It was the moon’s turn now to be level 
with the water, and as Florimel stood on 
the larboard side, leaning over and gazing 
down, she saw her shine through the little 
feather of spray the cutwater sent curling 
up before it and turn it into pearls and 
semi-opals. 

““She’s got a bone in her mouth, you 
see, my lady,” said old Travers. 

“Go aft till I call you, Travers,” said 
Malcolm. — 

Rose was in Florimel’s cabin, and they 
were now quite alone. 

“ My lady,” said Malcolm, “I can’t bear 
to have you angry with me.” 

“Then you ought not to deserve it,” 
returned Florimel. 

“ My lady, if you knew all, you would 
not say I deserved it.” 

“ Tell me all, then, and let me judge.” 

“T cannot tell yqu all yet, but I will tell 
you something which may perhaps incline 
you to feel merciful. Did your ladyship 
ever think what could make me so much 
attached to your father?” 

“No, indeed. I never saw anything 
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peculiar in it. Even nowadays there are 
servants to be found who love their mas- 
ters. It seems to me natural enough. 
Besides, he was very kind to you.” 

“It was natural indeed, my lady — more 
natural than you think. Kind to me he 
was, and that was natural too.” 

“ Natural to him, no doubt, for he was 
kind to everybody.” 

“ My grandfather told you something of 
my early history, did he not, my lady? ” 

y Caney y> » My lady 

“Yes: at least I think I remember his 
doing so.” 

“ Will you recall it, and see whether it 
suggests nothing?” 

But Florimel could remember nothing 
in particular, she said. She had, in truth, 
forasmuch as she was interested at the 
time, forgotten almost everything of the 
story. “I really cannot think what you 


‘mean,” she added. “If you are going to 


be mysterious I shall resume my place by 
the tiller. Travers is deaf and Davy is 
dumb: I prefer either.” 

“ My lady,” said Malcolm, “ your father 
knew my mother, and persuaded her that 
he loved her.” 

Florimel drew herself up, and would 
have looked him to ashes if wrath could 
burn. 

Malcolm saw he must come to the point 
at once or the parley would cease. “ My 
lady,” he said, “ your father was my father 
too. I am the son of the marquis of Los- 
sie, and your brother—your ladyship’s 
half-brother, that is.” 

She looked a little stunned. The gleam 
died out of her eyes and the glow out of 
her cheek. She turned and leaned over 
the bulwark. He said no more, but stood 
watching her. She raised herself sud- 
denly, looked at him and said,“ DoI un- 
derstand you?” 

“ ] am your brother,” Malcolm repeated. 

She made a step forward and held out 
her hand. He took the little thing in his 
great grasp tenderly. Her lip trembled. 
She gazed at him for an instant, full in the 
face, with a womanly, believing expres- 
sion. “My poor Malcolm!” she said. 
“T am sorry for you.” 

She withdrew her hand, and again 


leaned over the bulwark. Her heart was | 


softened towards her groom-brother, and 


for a moment it seemed to her that some 


wrong had been done. Why should the 
one be a marchioness and the other a 
groom? Then came the thought that now 
all was explained. Every peculiarity of 
the young man, every gift extraordinary of 
body, mind, or spirit, his strength, his 
beauty, his courage and honesty, his sim- 
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plicity, nobleness, and affection —yes, 
even what in Aim was mere doggedness 
and presumption —all, everything, ex- 
plained itself to Florimel in the fact that 
the incomprehensible fisherman-groom, 
that talked like a parson, was the son of 
her father. She never thought of the 
woman that was his mother, and what 
share she might happen to have in the 
phenomenon — thought only of her father, 
and a little pitifully of the half honor and 
more than half disgrace infolding the very 
existence of her attendant. As usual, her 
thoughts were confused. The one mo- 
ment the poor fellow seemed to exist only 
on sufferance, having no right to be there 
at all, for as fine a fellow as he was: the 
next she thought how immeasurably he 
was indebted to the family of the Colon- 
says. Then arose the remembrance of 
his arrogance and presumption in assum- 
ing on such a ground something more than 
guardianship, absolute tyranny, over her, 
and with the thought pride and injury at 
once got the upper hand. Was she to be 
dictated to by a low-born, low-bred fellow 
like that—a fellow whose hands were 
harder than any leather, not with doing 
things for his amusement, but actually 
with earning his daily bread —one that 
used to smell so of fish —on the ground 
of a right too, and such a right as ought 
to exclude him forever from her pres- 
ence? 

She turned to him again. “ How long 
have you known this — this — painful — in 
deed I must confess to finding it an awk- 
ward and embarrassing fact? I presume 
you do know it?” she said coldly and 
searchingly. 

“ My father confessed it on his death- 
bed.” 

“ Confessed !” echoed Florimel’s pride, 


‘but she restrained her tongue. “ It ex- 


plains much,” she said with a sort of judi- 
cial relief. “There has been a great 
change upon you since then. Mind, I 
only say explains. It could never justify 
such behavior as yours — no, not if you 
had been my true brother. There is some 
excuse, I dare say, to be made for your 
ignorance and inexperience. No doubt 
the discovery turned your head. Still, I 
am at a loss to understand how you could 
imagine that sort of — of —that sort of 
thing gave you any right over me.” 

“Love has its rights, my lady,” said 
Malcolm. 

Again her eyes flashed and her cheek 
flushed: “ I cannot permit you to talk so 
to me. You must not fancy such things 
are looked upon in our position with the 
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same indifference as in yours. You must 
not flatter yourself that you can be allowed 
to cherish the same feeling towards me as 
if—as if—you were really my brother. 
I am sorry for you, Malcolm, as I said 
already, but you have altogether missed 
your mark if you think that can alter facts 
or shelter you from the consequences of 
presumption.” 

.Again she turned away. Malcolm’s 
heart was sore for her. How grievously 
she had sunk from the Lady Florimel of 
the old days! It was all from being so 
constantly with that wretched woman and 
her vile nephew. Had he been able to 
foresee such a rapid declension he 
would have taken her away long ago, and 
let come of her feelings what might. He 
had been too careful over them. 

“Indeed,” Florimel resumed, but this 
time without turning toward him, “I do 
not see how things can possibly, after what 
you have told me, remain as they are. 1 
should not feel at all comfortable in hav- 
ing one about me who would be constantly 
supposing he had rights and reflecting on 
my father for fancied injustice, and whom 
I fear nothing could prevent from taking 
liberties. It is very awkward indeed, 
Malcolm — very awkward. But it is your 
own fault that youare so changed; and | 
must say I should not have expected it of 
you: I should have thought you had more 
good sense and regard for me. If I were 
to tell the world why I wanted to keep 
you, people would but shrug their shoul- 
ders and tell me to get rid of you; and if 
I said nothing, there would always be 
something coming up that required expla- 
nation. Besides, you would forever be 
trying to convert me to one or other of 
your foolish notions. I hardly know what 
todo. I will consult — my friends on the 
subject. And yet I would rather they 
knew nothing of it. My father, you see ” 
—she paused. “If you had been my 
real brother it would have been different.” 

“Tam your real brother, my lady, and I 
have tried to behave like one ever since I 
knew it.” 

“Yes, you have been troublesome: I 
have always understood that brothers were 
troublesome. I am told they are given to 
taking upon them the charge of their sis- 
ters’ conduct. But I would not have even 
you think me heartless. If you had been 
a real brother, of course I should have 
treated you differently.” 

“I don’t doubt it, my lady, for every- 
thing would have been different then. 
should have been the Marquis of Lossie, 


I | manage her. 
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and you would have been Lady Florimel 
Colonsay. But it would have made little 
difference in one thing: I could not have 
loved you better than I do now, if only you 
would believe it, my lady.” 

The emotion of Malcolm, evident in his 
voice as he said this, seemed to touch her 
alittle. “I believe it, my poor Malcolm,” 
she returned, “ quite as much as I want 
or as it is pleasant to believe it. I think 
you would do a good deal for me, Mal- 
colm. But then you are so rude! take 
things into your own hands, and do things 
for me I don’t want done! You wel 
judge, not only for yourself, but for me! 
How can a man of your training and po- 
sition judge for a lady of mine? Don’t 
=~ see the absurdity of it? At times it 

as been very awkward indeed. Perhaps 
when I am married it might be arranged ; 
but I don’t know.” Here Malcolm ground 
his teeth, but was otherwise irresponsive 
as block of stone. “ How would a game- 
keeper’s place suit you? That is a half- 
gentlemanly kind of post. I will speak to 
the factor, and see what can be done. 
But on the whole, I ¢#zzk, Malcolm, it 
will be better you should go. I am very 
sorry. I wish you had nottold me. It is 
very painful to me. You should not have 
told me. These things are not intended 
to be talked of. Suppose you were to 
marry, say ” She stopped abruptly, 
and it was well both for herself and Mal- 
colm that she caught back the name that 
was on her lips. 

The poor girl must not be judged as if 
she had been more than a girl, or other 
than one with every disadvantage of evil 
training. Had she been four or five years 
older, she might have been a good deal 
worse, and have seemed better, for she 
would have kept much of what she had 
now said to herself, and would perhaps 
have treated her brother more kindly 
while she cared even less for him. 

“What will you do with Kelpie, my 
lady?” asked Malcolm quietly. 

“ There it is, you see!” i returned. 
“So awkward! If you had not told me, 
things could have gone on as before, and 
for your sake I could have pretended I 
came this voyage of my own will and 
pleasure. Now, I don’t know what I can 
do, except indeed you Let me see: 
if you were to hold your tongue, and tell 
nobody what you have just told me, I 
don’t know but you might stay till you got 
her so far trained that another man could 
I might even be able to ride 


her myself. Will you promise ?” 
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“T will promise not to let the fact come 
out so long as I am in your service, my 
lady.” ; 

“ After all that has passed, I think you 
might promise me a little more. But I 
will not press it.” 

“ May I ask what it is, my lady?” 

“TI am not going to press it, for I do 
not choose to make a favor of it. Still I 
do not see that it would be such a mighty 
favor to ask of one who owes respect at 
least to the house of Lossie. But I will 
not ask. I will only suggest, Malcolm, 
that you should leave this part of the coun- 
try—say this country altogether — and 
go to America or New South Wales or 
the Cape of Good Hope. If you will 
take the hint, and promise never to speak 
a word of this unfortunate — yes, I must 
be honest and allow there is a sort of 
- relationship between us — but if you will 
keep it secret I will take care that some- 
thing is done for you— something, I 
mean, more than you could have any right 
to expect. And mind,I am not asking 


you to conceal anything that could reflect 
boner upon you or dishonor upon us.” 

“I cannot, my lady.” 

“T scarcely thought you would. Only 
you hold such grand ideas about self-de- 
nial that I thought it might be agreeable 
to you to have an opportunity of exercising 


the virtue at a small expense and a great 
advantage.” 

Malcolm was miserable. Who could 
have dreamed to find in her such a woman 
of the world? He must break off the 
hopeless interview. “Then, my lady,” he 
said, “I suppose I am to give my chief 
attention to Kelpie, and things are to be 
as they have been?” . 

“For the present. And as to this last 
piece of presumption, I will so far forgive 
you as to take the proceeding on myself — 
mainly because it would have been my 
very choice had you submitted it to me. 
There is nothing I should have preferred 
to a sea-voyage and returning to Lossie at 
this time of the year. But you also must 
be silent on your insufferable share in the 
business. And for the other matter, the 
least arrogance or assumption I shall con- 
sider to absolve me at once from all obli- 
gation toward you of any sort. Such rela- 
tionships are zever acknowledged.” 

“Thank you —sister,” said Malcolm — 
a last forlorn experiment; and as he said 
the word he looked yoo in her eyes. 

She drew herself up like the princess 
Lucifera, “ with loftie eyes, halfe loth to 
looke so lowe,” and said, cold as ice, “ If 
once I hear that word on your lips again, 
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as between you and me, Malcolm, I shall 
that very moment discharge you from my 
service as fora misdemeanor. You have 
no claim upon me, and the world will not 
blame me.” 

“Certainly not, my lady. I beg your 
pardon. But there is one who perhaps 
will blame you a little.” 

“I know what you mean, but I don’t 
pretend to any of your religious motives. 
When I do, then you may ite them to 
bear upon me.” 

“T was not so foolish as you think me, 
my lady. I merely imagined you might be 
as far on as a Chinaman,” said Malcolm, 
with a poor attempt at a smile. 

“ What insolence do you intend now?” 

“The Chinese, my lady, pay the highest 
respect to their departed parents. When 
I said there was one who would blame you 
a little, I meant your father.” He touched 
his cap and withdrew. 

“Send Rose to me,” Florimel called 
after him, and presently with her’ went 
down to the cabin. 

And still the Psyche soul-like flew. 
Her earthly birth held her to the earth, 
but the ocean upbore her and the breath 
of God drove her on. Little thought Flor- 
imel to what she hurried her. A queen in 
her own self-sufficiency and condescension, 
she could not suspect how little of real 
queendom, noble and self-sustaining, there 
was in her being; for not a soul of man 
or woman whose every atom leans not 
upon its father-fact in God can sustain it- 
self when the outer wall of things begins 
to tumble toward the centre, crushing it in 
on every side. 

During the voyage no further allusion 
was made by either to what had passed. 
By the next morning Florimel had yet 
again recovered her temper, and, nothin 
fresh occurring to irritate her, kept it cal 
was kind. 

Malcolm was only too glad to accept 
whatever parings of heart-she might offer. 

By the time their flight was over Flori- 
mel almost felt as if it had indeed been 
undertaken at her own desire and motion, 
and was quite prepared to assert that such 
was the fact. 


From Temple Bar. 
MARIA THERESA, THE EMPRESS QUEEN. 


IT has been said, “ When women reign, 
men govern,” but the history of Maria 
Theresa gives a direct contradiction to 
this oft-repeated assertion. From the 
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moment she ascended the imperial throne, 
she displayed a love of power and a force of 
will, not surpassed by the most autocratic 
monarch. Her faults were few, her virtues 
many ; a woman, she accomplished deeds 
worthy of a great man, and is justly re- 
garded in history as one of the most 
renowned and beneficent sovereigns that 
ever wore a crown. 

Maria Theresa Walpurga Amelia Chris- 
tina, archduchess of Austria, came into 
the world at Vienna, on the 13th of May, 
1717. Her father, Charles the Sixth of 
Germany, was a man of small capacity, 
reserved manners, rigid in the observance 
of court etiquette, and of so grave a tem- 
perament that he was never seen to laugh. 
His taste for music amounted to a passion, 
which he indulged at an enormous expense 
to the State, for upon one opera alone he 
lavished the sum of thirty thousand pounds 
in dresses and decorations. He was, 
however, a devoted husband to his wife, 
the beautiful Elizabeth Christina, of Wol- 
fenbiittel, of whom Lady Wortley Mon- 
tagu speaks in rapture during her visit to 
the Austrian capital. One of Elizabeth’s 
especial charms was her maiden-like mod- 
esty and bashfulness, the effect of which 
was heightened by the dazzling purity of 
her complexion. When Charles saw her 
for the first time he is said to have cried 
out “that, until then, he had not be- 
lieved the world contained so beautiful a 
woman!” She was eminently, too, a 
woman of sense, and possessed a greater 
share of tact and prudence than generally 
falls to her sex. 

The only son of the imperial pair, Arch- 
duke Leopold, died in infancy —a terrible 
blow to their ambitious hopes, ay no other 
male issue gladdened their union. To 
her two remaining children, Maria There- 
sa, and Maria Anna, the empress devoted 
every moment she could snatch from her 
royal duties. Much of their time was 
passed in the country, where they were 
brought up with almost Spartan simplicity, 
their education differing but little from 
that of other high-born Austrian maidens 
of the period. Maria Anna was a lovely 
and engaging girl, but the brilliant quali- 
ties of her elder sister threw her complete- 
ly into the shade. 

Metastasio, who was their master in 
Italian and music, speaks with fond admi- 
ration of the striking talents displayed by 
Maria Theresa. She inherited her father’s 
taste for music, which was assiduously 
cultivated, and became her favorite dis- 
traction during the leisure moments of her 
troubled career. Like Elizabeth of En- 
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gland, she delighted in the study of his- 
tory, omitting no opportunity of reading 
the present by the lamp of the past; in 
this, she foreshadowed the future ruler, as 
itis only by an intimate knowledge of men 
and events that we can become master of 
either. She danced and moved with ex- 
quisite grace; we hear of her when a mere 
girl, figuring in the ballet of an opera 
composed by her father, when her elegant 
and dignified manners charmed and as- 
tonished the spectators. 

Such amusements, however, were few 
and far between, the empress being desi- 
rous that her daughters should be educat- 
ed in the strictest seclusion for the lofty 
position to which life had called them. 
Her own piety was fervent and sincere, 
and she felt that something more last- 
ing than mere worldly acquirements was 
needed to render her children good as well 
as great women. Maria Theresa warmly 
responded to these efforts; her religious 
feelings were enthusiastic and profound, 
softening the inborn haughtiness of her 
character, which already brooked no oppo- 
sition to her despotic will. Pride of birth 
and position is the natural result of court- 
ly surroundings, but in Maria Theresa it 
was an innate disposition. She was one 
of nature’s queens, born to reign and to 
subdue, in whatever state destiny might 
have placed her. The teaching and ex- 
ample of the gentle Elizabeth restrained 
in a great measure these arrogant ideas of 
her daughter, whose affections at the same 
time were of the warmest kind, and easily 
guided by the hand of love. 

When not more than fifteen years of 
age, Maria Theresa was summoned by the 
emperor to take her place at the sittings 
of the State Council, where the young girl 
remained silent and thoughtful, never 
showing signs of weariness, but listening 
with eagerness to the driest diplomatic dis- 
cussions. She made no use of her privilege, 
save to present petitions on behalf of im- 
portunate supplicants. The emperor at 
length became impatient at these incessant 
demands, and said to her once, “ You 
seem to imagine a sovereign has nothing 
to do but to grant favors.” “I see nothing 
else that can make a crown supportable,” 
replied the future empress queen. On 
one occasion, however, Maria Theresa 
astonished her father and his ministers, 
and showed that her silent habits of obser- 
vation had not been without result, for at 
the cabinet council held after the death of 
Augustus the Strong, when the Polish 
election was being discussed, she warmly 
entered into the subject, and electrified 
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those present by the shrewdness of her 
questions, and the unerring correctness of 
her judgment. Bartenstein, then secretary 
of state, noted what he heard, and kept the 
fact in his memory, regarding her conduct 
as a finger-post to the future. 

Her own fate soon occupied her 
thoughts, filling her with vague apprehen- 
sions. From childhood a marriage had 
been arranged for her with her cousin, 
Francis Stephen, duke of Lorraine, who 
had been brought up at the imperial court 
as her intended husband. It is not often 
that marriages, thus planned, harmonize 
with the feelings of those chiefly con- 
cerned, but in this case the course of true 
love blended with that of policy. An 
ardent attachment existed between the 
two cousins. Francis was deficient in 
talent and education, but he was remark- 
- ably handsome, and possessed the princely 

race of manner so calculated to win the 

eart of awoman. Maria Theresa loved 
him with all the warmth of her passionate 
nature, strong in its likes as in its dislikes. 
“ A heart,” says Mademoiselle de Scudéri, 
“is to be judged by its capacity for lov- 
ing.” Neither the anger of her father, 
the tears of her mother, nor the fear of 
war, made any impression upon her deter- 
mination to be true to Francis. When it 
was proposed by the emperor to remedy the 
disastrous state of his affairs by offering 
her hand to Don Carlos, heir to the Span- 
ish monarchy, the indignation of Maria 
Theresa knew no bounds. Affairs at the 
— seem to have been pretty well 

nown in the capital, for the English min- 
ister, Lord Grantham, gives an amusing 
description of the demeanor of the fair 
archduchess. “She is,” he writes, “a 
princess of the highest spirit ; she reasons 
already; she enters into affairs, she ad- 
mires the virtues of the emperor, but con- 
demns his mismanagement, and is of a 
temper so formed for rule and ambition, 
as to look upon him as little more than her 
administrator. Notwithstanding this lofty 
humor, she sighs and pines for her duke 
of Lorraine; if she sleeps, it is only to 
dream of him; if she wakes, it is only to 
talk of him ; so that there is no more prob- 
ability of her forgetting the very individual 
government and the very individual hus- 
band she thinks herself born to, than of 
her forgiving the authors of her losing 
either.” Charles, tortured by the increas- 
ing difficulties of his situation, was will- 
ing to gain help by the sacrifice of any 
one but himself. The weak are more 
to be feared than the wicked. Both in 
public and private life they manage to 
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bring about an amount of evil almost in- 
credible, and which is probably due to 
their persistent selfishness. Charles the 
Sixth was a living example. By his weak- 
ness and extravagance, the empire was 
tottering on the verge of destruction, civil 
discord reigned within, powerful enemies 
waited without, only watching for a favor- 
able opportunity to pounce upon their prey. 
A treaty with fe had become a neces- 
sity at any cost, as there was no hope of 
gaining the consent of Maria Theresa to 
the Spanish marriage. Cardinal Fleury, 
who then ruled the French nation in the 
name of Louis the Fifteenth, insisted upon 
the transfer of the duchy of Lorraine to 
France, and that Duke Francis, in lieu of 
his hereditary possessions, should be in- 
stalled grand duke of Tuscany; the last 
of the Medici sovereigns, Cosmo III. 
being ina state of complete dotage, and 
willing to set aside the claims of Anna, 
heiress of his houseand name. The feel- 
ings of the inhabitants were not consulted 
in this political traffic; it was in vain the 
Tuscans objected, and Francis of Lor- 
raine resisted this insolent interference of 
a foreign power. Bartenstein dared to 
say to him, “ AZonseigneur, point de ces- 
ston, point d’archiduchesse,” knowing 
well that Francis would sacrifice every- 
thing rather than lose the hope of Maria 
Theresa, whose brilliant prospects no 
doubt added to her charms. In spite, 
therefore, of all obstacles, the aged cardi- 
nal concluded the barter. Lorraine was 
yielded, and the reversion of the grand 
duchy of Tuscany settled upon Francis. 
This treaty was signed in 1735. The 
empire was delivered from impending 
ruin, and the marriage of the archduchess 
celebrated a year after with great splen- 
dor at Vienna. Thus were the illustrious 
houses of Hapsburg and Lorraine again 
reunited in the nuptials of the two cous- 
ins. The Pragmatic Sanction was once 
more signed and ratified in the most sol- 
emn manner, by which act Maria Theresa 
became in her own right empress of Ger- 
many, queen of Hungary and Bohemia, 
sovereign of the Netherlands, and duch- 
ess of Miian and Placentia. It is strange 
that Charles the Sixth should have been 
able to compass this chief aim of his life, 
and thus engage all Europe to put aside 
the usual course of hereditary succession 
in royal families. It may be, as after- 
wards happened, that few cabinets intend- 
ed to keep the promises so often reiter- 
ated. ‘ Words,” says Talleyrand, “are 
given to conceal thoughts.” This is es- 
pecially true with politicians. Charles 
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obtained many fair words in ratification of 
his -wishes, but the deeds never followed. 
He himself had broken a solemn oath, 
and his treachery was returned tenfold. 
Though the title of emperor of Ger- 
many was by the constitution of the em- 
= elective, yet the imperial crown had 
een worn by the house of Hapsburg, 
for more than four centuries. Joseph the 
First died in 1711, leaving two daughters 
in their childhood, and, prompted by feel- 
ings of justice and prudence, consigned 
the Austrian dominions to his brother 
Charles, on condition that if the latter had 
no sons, his own daughters should, at his 
death, inherit the throne. This agree- 
ment, which was solemnly signed and 
sealed in the presence of witnesses dur- 
ing the lifetime of Joseph, was called “ the 
Family Compact.” Charles’s only son, 
however, died in infancy; it therefore 
became his sole ambition to transfer the 
order of succession from his two nieces 
to his two daughters; and to obviate the 
dangers which might arise from the claims 
of the Josephine archduchesses, he pub- 
lished the Pragmatic Sanction, and com- 
pelled them to renounce their pretensions 
on their respective marriages with the 
electors of Saxony and of Bavaria. Aware, 
however, that the strongest renunciations 
are disregarded, he sacrificed every consid- 
eration to obtain the acknowledgment of 
the Pragmatic Sanction from the different 
nations of his vast empire, and a guaran- 
tee from Spain, England, France, Prus- 
sia, Russia, and the minor states of Eu- 
rope, which, by dint of negotiation and 
intrigue, he succeeded in accomplishing. 
The festivities which followed the mar- 
riage of the archduchess weres speedily 
put an end to by an event which caused 
a universal gloom throughout the whole 
empire. This was the sudden death of 
Prince Eugéne of Savoy, the greatest cap- 
tain of his age. By a lucky stroke of fate 
the services of this illustrious man had 
been devoted to the house of Hapsburg. 
His mother, Olympia Mancini, niece of 
Cardinal Mazarin, had given offence to 
the reigning favorite of Louis the Four- 
teenth, the Duchesse de la Valliére, and 
in consequence was banished from France. 
She retired to Brussels, where she brought 
up and educated her son Eugéne, who 
early displayed that aptitude for military 
science which afterwards rendered his 
name famous. Wishing to enter the 
French army, he applied for a company, 
but was haughtily refused by Louis, when 
he exclaimed, “ Well, then, I will not step 
again on French ground otherwise than 
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as an enemy, and with the sword in my 
hand ; only do you take care to find some 
one to meet me.” History tells how this 
threat was fulfilled. From the day he 
won the battle of Zentha against the 
Turks, his world-wide celebrity com- 
menced. For forty years he carried the 
arms of Austria to glorious victory, and 
his death at this particular moment was 
perhaps the greatest calamity that could 
have befallen the nation. Eugéne never 
married, but was united in ties of the 
closest intimacy with the beautiful Elea- 
nor Strattman, widow of the gallant Hun- 
garian, Adam Batthyany, ban of Croatia, 
in 1703. For a quarter of a century 
Eugéne passed his evenings at her house, 
and itis said that through the influence 
of this lady, in 1718, Hungary was saved 
from another coup d’état. 

The four years that elapsed before 
Maria Theresa ascended the throne were 
fraught with anxiety arising from her 
peculiar position. 

Her husband was appointed by the 
emperor generalissimo of the Austrian 
forces against the Turks—a post for 
which he was utterly unfitted; for Fran- 
cis, though brave, possessed but little mil- 
itary knowledge. The failure of two dis- 
astrous campaigns was attributed to his 
want of skill, and he returned to Vienna, 
disgusted, sick at heart, and. suffering 
from the hardships of his camp life. The 
emperor received him with marked cold- 
ness; the court readily followed the ex- 
ample of their master, and Maria Theresa 
had the mortification of seeing her adored 
Francis an object of suspicion and dislike. 

Shortly after, from jealousy or other 
motives, Charles sent the newly-married 
couple into Tuscany, under the pretence 
of taking possession of their kingdom; 
but it was in reality a species of honorable 
banishment, for a sojourn in Florence was 
extremely distasteful to Maria Theresa, 
who disliked the heat of the climate, the 
manners and customs of the people, with 
whom she had no feelings in common, 
and who in return displayed but scant loy- 
alty towards the beautiful Austrian. Her 
stay there was a time of bitter anxiety, for 
each day brought proofs from Vienna of 
the incompetency of her father’s govern- 
ment, and fresh tidings of defeat or dis- 
grace. She beheld the magnificent heritage 
of the Hapsburgs dwindling away under 
the feeble sway of the imbecile monarch, 
who, neither confiding in himself nor in 
those around him, gave way to an agony 
of despair, often repeating, “Is then the 
fortune of my empire departed with 
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Eugéne?” Now that Maria Theresa was 
no longer by his side, he appreciated her 
eat qualities, and hourly bewailed the 
oss of her upon whose strength of mind 
he had leaned for support. An order 
was at length given for her immediate 
return. Scarcely had she and her hus- 
band arrived in Vienna than the disastrous 
war with the Turks was brought to an end 
by the humiliating treaty in which Bel- 
grade was ceded to the Ottoman Porte. 
The state of affairs is thus described 
in the despatches of Lord Grantham: 
“ Everything in this court is running into 
the last confusion and ruin, where there 
are visible signs of folly and madness as 
ever were inflicted on a people whom 
Heaven had determined to destroy.” 

But the days of Charles the Sixth were 
numbered; he expired after an illness of 
a few hours on the morning of the 2oth 
of October, 1740, his death being ascribed 
to eating too plentifully of a dish of mush- 
rooms stewed in oil. He had reigned 
forty years, during which period he trans- 
formed a powerful and prosperous king- 
dom into a mere wreck of its former 
greatness. Maria Theresa was then ap- 
proaching her accouchement, so was not 

ermitted to enter her father’s chamber ; 

ut her grief was so excessive that her 
life was despaired of for several hours, 
though the following day she rallied suf- 
ficiently to give audience to her ministers. 
Her accession was proclaimed amid the 
greatest rejoicing, and at the age of 
twenty-four she took peaceable posses- 
sion of the throne. Never, perhaps, was 
any woman more fitted to wear a crown; 
the lofty elevation of her mind, the real 
goodness of her heart, rendered her 
worthy to be the ruler of a great people. 
She inherited, it is true, much of the in- 
flexible pride and obstinacy of her race; 
she could be roused to temper on occa- 
sion, but this was seldom, and was never 
known to forget the dignity and self-pos- 
session necessary in a sovereign. To her 
noble qualities of mind and heart she 
joined unusual personal attractions. Her 
figure was tall, and formed with perfect 
elegance ; her deportment at once grace- 
ful and majestic ; her features were regu- 
lar, her large grey eyes full of lustre and 
expression. She had the Austrian mouth, 
but her smile was charming, her com- 
plexion dazzling in its fairness, her hair 
golden and wavy, and, to crown her fasci- 
nations, she possessed a voice peculiarly 
sweet and clear. Count Podewils, in one 
of his despatches, mentions with particu- 
lar praise the wonderful beauty of her 
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hands and arms. Maria Theresa was not 
unconscious of her charms, but her pas- 
sionate love for her husband, her severe 
religious principles, and, perhaps, the nat- 
ural pride of her character, prevented her 
employing her powers of captivation, save 
as a queen to win over subjects and king- 
doms. The bravest heart might have been 
appalled at the gloomy prospect now open- 
ing before. her, without an army, without 
a treasury, without almost a cabinet, for 
the incompetent men who formed her 
father’s ministry agreed in nothing save 
jealousy of her He samy who was, there- 
fore, excluded from all State concerns. 
The army, which on paper amounted to 
one hundred and thirty-five thousand 
strong, was in reality only sixty-eight thou- 
sand effective men under arms, and the 
contents of the treasury did not exceed 
the sum of thirteen thousand pounds. 

The politicians of Vienna relied on the 
peaceful disposition of Cardinal Fleury, 
then in his ninetieth year; without the aid 
of France, Bavaria seemed powerless. 
Frederic of Prussia, who only eight weeks 
after the death of Charles overran Silesia, 


“was not even thought of; it was like a 


thunderbolt falling upon the Hofburg when 
the news reached Vienna, “ The Prussians 
are in Silesia.” 

The first war in which the young em- 
press engaged certainly began in self- 
defence. Scarcely had she been seated 
upon the throne, than the Pragmatic Sanc- 
tion was thrown to the winds. Her chief 
enemy, Frederic the Great, was speedily 
joined by France, Spain, and Bavaria, who 
all laid claim to various parts of her 
dominions, and insultingly addressed her 
as “grand duchess of Tuscany.” En- 
gland and Holland were, however, devoted 
to the defenceless queen., Nothing could 
exceed the enthusiasm which her ‘hapless 
situation excited amongst the English. 
The Parliament voted a large subsidy for 
her use, and the ladies of England, headed 
by Sarah Duchess of Marlborough, sub- 
scribed the sum of a hundred thousand 
pounds. The War of the Austrian Suc- 
cession lasted nearly eight years. Vain 
would it be to attempt in a short space to 
describe the numerous battles, sieges, de- 
feats and victories which marked its prog- 
ress. We can but allude to some of the 
most striking incidents which exercised a 
prominent influence over the fortunes of 
Maria Theresa. 

At the outset of the war her position 
seemed hopeless. Frederic took forcible 
possession of Silesia, and in the first 
serious ‘engagement the Austrians were 
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entirely defeated. Still the queen would 
not consent to yield Silesia, and haughtily 
refused to purchase the friendship of her 
enemy at such a price. The birth of her 
first son, Archduke Joseph, increased her 
determination not to yield one inch of his 
inheritance. “I wrote,” she says, “ to 
Cardinal Fleury; pressed by hard neces- 
sity, 1 descended from my royal dignity, 
and wrote to him in terms that would 
have melted stones.” But the old poli- 
tician was granite, and the cry of a woman 
in distress failed to alter the course of 
his policy. Her allies were slow in send- 
ing the long-expected aid, her friends 
deserted her, even her ministers were par- 
alyzed with dismay, so that her situation 
seemed desperate indeed. But fear was 
unknown to this true daughter of the 
Czsars, whose courage rose with the dan- 
ger, and she determined to make a per- 
sonal and touching appeal to the loyalty 
of her Hungarian subjects. From the 
commencement of her reign Maria Theresa 
had evinced especial favor and leaning 
towards this oppressed people, and had 
voluntarily taken the oath to preserve all 
their privileges entire; their hearts were 
therefore won before she appeared in their 
midst. The cabinet at Vienna in vain 
urged that an appeal to the Hungarians 
was useless, as they had refused hitherto 
to be governed by a woman, and the pres- 
ent opportunity seemed a favorable one 
for them to withdraw their allegiance. 
But the empress formed a different opin- 
ion, and pursued her purpose. She felt 
instinctively that a people distinguished 
by grandeur of soul, energy of character, 
and love of liberty, might indignantly 
reject the rule of a tyrannical despot, but 
would rally round a defenceless woman 
invoking their help in her dire distress. 
Who has not heard of the scene so. oft 
described, and yet so full of beauty and 
pathos that it can bear repeating? It 
comes across the page of history like a 
picture from some old romance, moving 
us to tears of sympathy and admiration. 

It was at Presburg that Maria Theresa 
was crowned queen of Hungary, with all 
the quaint ceremonies of the country. 
The iron crown of St. Stephen was placed 
upon her head, the tattered but venerated 
mantle thrown over her own rich robe 
studded with jewels, and the sword girded 
to her side. Thus attired, and seated 
upon a superb charger, she rode gallantly 
up to the royal mount, and according to 
the ancient custom drew her sabre, and 
defied the four corners of the world, in a 
manner to show she had no occasion for 
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that weapon to conquer all who saw her. 
The crown of the saint had been thickly 
lined to fit the finely-formed head of the 
queen ; the weight, however, obliged her 
to have it removed during the Banquet 
which followed the coronation, when her 
luxuriant hair, loosened from confinement, 
fell in rich masses over her neck and 
shoulders. The emotion that she felt 
heightened the brilliancy of her complex- 
ion, so that her beauty appeared dazzling 
to the beholders, who could scarcely for- 
bear their applause. The effect she pro- 
duced had not faded when she called to- 
gether the Diet of Hungary, in order to 
lay before it the state of her affairs. Clad 
in Hungarian costume, with the crown of 
St. Stephen upon her head, and his scimi- 
tar by her side, she entered the hall with 
slow and majestic tread, and ascended the 
throne, when after a few moments of 
breathless silence, Maria Theresa ad- 
dressed the assembly in Latin, a language 
in use amongst the Hungarians, and 
spoken by her with ease and fluency: 
“The disastrous state of our affairs,” she 
said, “has moved us to lay before our dear 
and faithful States of Hungary the recent 
invasion of Austria, the danger now im- 
pending over this kingdom, and propose 
to them the consideration of a remedy. 
The very existence of the kingdom of 
Hungary, of our own person, of our chil- 
dren, of our crown, are now at stake, and 
forsaken by all, we place our sole hope in 
the fidelity, arms, and long-tried valor of 
the Hungarians!”” She spoke in a clear 
and melancholy tone. Her beauty, her 
majesty, and her distress roused the en- 
thusiasm of the Hungarian nobles to the 
wildest frenzy ; they drew their sabres half 
out of the scabbards, and then flung them 
back to the hilt with a sound which re- 
echoed through the lofty building, and with 
one voice and accord exclaimed: “ J7/o- 
riamur pro rege nostro Maria Theresa /” 
The queen,-overcome by this sudden dis- 
play of loyalty, burst into a passionate 
flood of tears. This act served but to in- 
crease the enthusiasm. ‘ We wept too,” 
said Count Koller, “but they were tears 
of admiration, pity, and fury.” A few 
days after, the deputies again assembled 
to receive the oath of the duke of Lor- 
raine, who had been appointed co-regent 
of Hungary, by consent of the Diet. 
Francis having taken the oath, waved his 
arm over his head, exclaiming with devo- 
tion, “ My blood and life for the queen and 
kingdom!” At the same moment Maria 
Theresa presented her children, Archduke 
Joseph and Maria Christina, to the assem- 
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bly, who again burst forth with the excla- 
mation; “ Our swords and our blood for 
your Majesty; we will die for Maria The- 
resa and her children!” 

Count Pallfy, the venerable palatine of 
Hungary, unfurled the blood-red standard 
of the kingdom, and called upon the peo- 
ple to defend their queen. Maria The- 
resa, who knew the magic power of a 
woman’s word and smile, exercised her 
fascinations, and made every man who ap- 
proached heraheroinhercause. Hordes 
of wild warriors poured forth from the 
banks of the Danube and the Turkish 
frontiers — Croats, Pandours, Sclavonians 
—in all about a hundred thousand men, 
commanded by Menzel, Kevenhiilla, and 
Baron Von Trenck. ‘This army rapidly 
changed the aspect of affairs, and saved 
_ the queen, Vienna, and the crown. The 

- capital was placed in a state of defence, 
and Frederic began to show some desire 
to come to terms. With great difficulty a 
truce was effected by the mediation of 
England, and Maria Theresa, with an ach- 
ing heart, was obliged to yield Silesia “as 
a sop to this royal Cerberus,” although 
she had frequently declared she would 
part with her last garment rather than an 
inch of territory to “ the bad man,” as she 
was accustomed to call Frederic. Her 
affairs, however, compelled her to this 
concession, for while she was defending 
herself against the Prussians on one side, 
the French and Bavarians threatened to 
overwhelm her on the other. 

The elector of Bavaria, who had es- 
poused Maria Amelia, daughter of the 
emperor Joseph the First, had seized upon 
Bohemia, and was crowned king at Prague. 
Soon after, growing bolder under the aus- 
pices and with the help of France, he 
assumed the imperial crown of Germany, 
by the title of Charles the Seventh. The 
election of Charles was a bitter mortifica- 
tion to Maria Theresa, and deeply she 
avenged it. Her troops, under the com- 
mand of Charles of Lorraine and General 
Kevenhiilla, entered Bavaria, laid waste the 
hereditary dominions of the new emperor, 
and on the day he was proclaimed at 
Frankfort, his capital, Munich, surrendered 
to the Austrians, who entered the city in 
triumph. The French were everywhere 
defeated, Prague was evacuated, and Maria 
Theresa was able to fulfil her long-cher- 
ished desire, of placing the imperial 
crown upon the head of Francis. The 
unfortunate Charles was driven from all 
his possessions, Bohemia was recovered, 
and the peace which put an end to the War 
of the Austrian Succession was signed at 
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Aix-la-Chapelle, in 1748, and remained un- 
broken for the space of eight years, during 
which period Maria Theresa devoted her 
attention to the internal government of 
her dominions. 

Ten or twelve hours a day were dedi- 
cated to State affairs, in the conduct of 
which she was ably assisted by Prince 
Wenceslaus Kaunitz, called “the Riche- 
lieu of Austria.” He was descended 
from an ancient Sclavonic house in Mo- 
ravia, and early entered upon a diplomatic 
career. He was entrusted with various 
missions of importance by his imperial 
mistress —to Rome, Turin, and Brussels, 
and successively ambassador at the courts 
of England and France. One of his first 
despatches was written in such a master] 
style that the minister Uhlefeld placed it 
before: Maria Theresa with the prophetic 
words, “ Here is your Majesty’s first min- 
ister;”? and, indeed, soon ‘after, he was 
recalled from Paris to Vienna, when only 
in his forty-third year, and placed at the 
head of the cabinet, a position he main- 
tained for upwards of forty years. 

It was during the reign of Maria The- 
resa that the term “corps diplomatigue” 
was first employed. Kaunitz was un- 
doubtedly the chief diplomate of his age, 
and the head of all the political intrigues 
of the eighteenth century, from the Seven 
Years’ War down to the French Revolu- 
tion, hence his nickname of “the driver of 
the European coach.” He was a strange 
mixture of great and petty qualities, pos- 
sessing extraordinary talents without ele- 
vation of character; a bold and subtle 
statesman, and incorruptible in his fidelity 
to the interests of his sovereign. He was 
vain and eccentric in dress and manners, 
and could play the part of a French Jetit- 
maitre to perfection. His reputation for 
gallantry was extremely distasteful to the 
empress, and she remonstrated with him 
one day about his free and easy conduct. 
“Madame,” replied Kaunitz, “I have 
come here to discuss the affairs of your 
Majesty, not those of your servant.” 

Maria Theresa’s tendencies were decid- 
edly absolutist, but she sincerely loved her 
people; the use of torture was abolished 
forever, schools and hospitals founded, a 
new coinage issued, and the arts and sci- 
ences encouraged by liberal reward and 
patronage. Such was the flourishing state 
of the treasury a few years after she came 
to the throne, that her revenues exceeded 
those of her predecessors by six millions. 
Her affability and good nature enchanted 
her subjects ; though she possessed in the 
highest degree the inflexible will and dom- 
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ineering disposition of many of the Haps- 
burg rulers, yet with a woman’s tact she 
could act on occasion with the most ex- 
traordinary simplicity and condescension. 
For instance, after her husband’s death, 
she never visited the theatre, when, on the 
12th of February, 1768, a son and heir, 
afterwards the emperor Francis the Sec- 
ond, was born to the grand duke Leopold 
of Tuscany, Maria Theresa’s second son. 
She received the news late in the evening, 
whilst writing in her cabinet. Without a 
moment’s hesitation she ran through the 
antechamber, the outer rooms, and_pas- 
sages, into the theatre of the Hofburg, 
and leaning far over the balustrade of the 
imperial box, called out with motherly tri- 
umph : “ Leopold has a boy, and just as a 
token of remembrance on my wedding- 
day. Isn’t he gallant?” The audience 
was electrified. 

Her generosity was unbounded ; a thou- 
sand anecdotes are told of her kind-heart- 
ed benevolence. Her private charities 
amounted to the large sum of eighty thou- 
sand a year; her son the emperor Joseph, 
used to say, “If I gave away like my 
mother, we should soon have nothing left 
to give.” 

She could scarcely endure the sight of 
physical suffering. One day as she was 
driving with imperial pomp to visit her 
daughter, the archduchess Christina, who 
was then living with her husband at Pres- 
burg, the empress saw a poor woman 
accorapanied by two children feebly drag- 
ging themselves along, apparently in a 

eplorable state of starvation. The re- 
flection that such misery and destitution 
should exist under her government filled 
her with the deepest anguish and humilia- 
tion. “ What have I done,” she exclaimed, 
her eyes suffused with tears, “that Provi- 
dence should afflict me with such a’sight 
as this?” It need scarcely be added that 
the poor woman and her family had reason 
to bless the moment in which they attract- 
ed the compassionate notice of the noble- 
hearted Maria Theresa. 

Her feelings were lively and impetuous ; 
her anger easily excited, but as easily pro- 
pitiated, especially in cases where the fault 
had been committed against herself alone. 
An example of this trait in her character 
is told by the younger Moser, the Hessian 
diplomatist. She once commanded Gen- 
eral Prince Christian Lowenstein to ab- 
sent himself from court, his Highness hav- 
ing been too free in his criticisms and 
remarks. The prince, apparently uncon- 
cerned, made his appearance at her /evée 
the next morning as if no order had been 





issued to him. The empress instantly 
sent for an explanation. The prince as 
quickly replied, “that in Berlin orders 
were given once for all, but in Vienna they 
are repeated thrice before obeyed.” Maria 
Theresa received the answer with great 
good humor, laughing heartily, and at once 
readmitted the prince to her favor. Hor- 
mays, the historian, relates that on one 
occasion, when the censorship had struck 
out whole pages of a periodical edited b 
Sonnenfels, Madame Von Greiner, confi- 
dant of and reader to the empress, sent in 
his name through the archduchess Caro- 
line, afterwards queen of Naples, even 
though Maria Theresa was already seated 
at the card-table. She inenadlahaly arose, 
and, advancing: towards the editor, ex- 
claimed, “ Well, what is it? Have you 
written anything against us? If so, you 
have our sincere pardon.‘ A true patriot 
must sometimes become impatient, or 
against religion. But, no; you are not 
a fool, or against morality. I cannot be- 
lieve it. But if you have written anything 
against ministers, well, my dear Sonnen- 
fels, you will have to fight your own bat- 
tles. I cannot help you in this. I have 
warned you often enough !” 

The affability and good nature of Maria 
Theresa enchanted her people, the more 
so as her conduct was in striking contrast 
to the exclusive Spanish etiquette of for- 
mer sovereigns. During her husband’s 
lifetime she paid much attention to her 
toilette, and spent large sums of money 
upon balls, fé¢es, and ridottos. Many of 
these amusements were provided from 
motives of policy, to inspire her subjects 
with confidence during the severe political 
struggles of the commencement of her 
reign. In many of these entertainments 
she displayed an Olympian splendor and 
munificence seldom surpassed. 

Dutens witnessed at Schlosshof, near 
Vienna, the former summer residence of 
the prince Eugéne of Savoy, a wonderful 
masquerade given by the empress. Al- 
though the palace itself was a spacious 
edifice, a temporary building was added, 
four hundred feet in length, and lit up by 
a hundred thousand wax tapers. Supper 
was served to ten thousand guests, and 
every possible requisite was supplied, so 
that in case of accident, beds, physicians, 
and even accoucheurs, were in attendance. 

On another occasion an English visitor 
beheld a fé¢e on a still more brilliant scale 
where Maria Theresa, dressed with the 
utmost magnificence, was seated on a 
throne surrounded by the court and prin- 
cipal nobility, when a superb ballet was 
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danced before her by the archdukes, the 
archduchesses, and several persons of 
rank, all attired in costly robes of pink and 
white brocade covered with diamonds. 

It was at one of these masquerades that 
the empress laid a wager with her hus- 
band that she would allow herself to be 
conducted to the ball by a partner whom 
Francis would be utterly unable to recog- 
nize. The wager was accepted. She 
chose Duval, master of the mint, who, 
originally the son of a poor forest wood- 
cutter, had made his way, under the pro- 
tection of Francis, to his present position, 
and was now living at the court of Vienna, 
and looked upon as an eccentricity. 

The empress sent him her commands 
through Madame Josepha Gutenberg, a 
lady of the bedchamber, to proceed at 
once to the royal apartments. When 
* Duval arrived, he was immediately seized 
upon by the dressers of her Majesty, and, 
notwithstanding his resistance and earnest 
entreaties, he was disguised as a “calen- 
der,” and then instructed in the part he 
had to play. The empress said, “ Well, 
Duval, I ‘hope you consider it an honor, 
and, remember, I dare you to betray me 
to the emperor in any way. I expect you 
Duval, in 
consternation, exclaimed, 
“Good heavens, your Majesty! In the 
wood I have learned nothing but to make 
somersets.” “We can’t have any of 
these,” laughingly replied the empress ; 
“but never mind, I will tell you in time 
what you are todo.” From the moment 
the strangely-assorted couple entered the 
ball-room, Francis followed them unceas- 
ingly; but all his endeavors to penetrate 
the mystery were in vain, so that he thus 
lost a considerable sum to his wife. 

Maria Theresa seemed entirely occu- 
pied with promoting the prosperity and 
welfare of her people, but she could not 
forget the loss of Silesia, and eagerly 
looked around for any chance of humbling 
her hateful enemy, Frederic of Prussia. 
Though she obstinately resisted anything 
like dictation, she listened willingly to 
advice, especially when it coincided with 
her own inclinations. Kaunitz, who hated 
England and had long been paving the 
way for an alliance with France, seeing 
the temper of his royal mistress, gradually 
unfolded to her his plans. He proceeded 
with subtlety and caution, knowing he was 
treading upon dangerous ground, for the 
Marquise de Pompadour, mistress of Louis 
the Fifteenth, was then the ruling power 
of France, and it was therefore necessary 
to win her over to the Austrian interest. 


will dance a minuet with me.” 
the greatest 
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The prince, in suggesting this line of pol- 
icy to the empress, made some kind of 
apology, but she simply replied, “ Have I 
not flattered Farinelli?” The singer Fa- 
rinelli was favorite of Barbara, queen of 
Ferdinand the Sixth of Spain, and this 
proud daughter of the Cesars, descendant 
of a hundred kings, the pure and pious 
Maria Theresa, addressed a letter of com- 
plimentary persuasion to the dourgeoise 
favorite of the French king, styling her 
“ma chore amie,” and “ma cousine.” It 
might have been necessary in a great 
emergency thus to address a woman hold- 
ing the powerful position of the De Pom- 
padour, but there is no excuse for the 
treachery of which Maria Theresa was 
then guilty towards England, her first and 
faithful ally. She displayed a dissimula- 
tion which showed how thoroughly she 
had mastered the ruses of diplomatic in- 
trigue, and a forgetfulness of treaties only 
to be ascribed to her long schooling in the 
political world of Europe, which might 
not inaptly be termed the “ Land of Prom- 
ise.” 

- Madame de Pompadour was enraptured 
at such condescension from the proudest 
sovereign in Europe, and exerted her po- 
tent influence to compass the desired 
result. In 1775 she overthrew the reign- 
ing ministry, and obtained the appoint- 
ment of her friend, the Abbé Bernis, as 
head of the French cabinet. The trans- 
actions were secretly carried on in Ma- 
dame’s boudoir, in her Villa Babiole, near 
Paris; and on the 5th May, 1756, the 
treaty of alliance between France and 
Austria was ratified and signed by the 
Austrian ambassador, Count George 
Starhemberg, and the minister Bernis. 
When the affair was made known at Vien- 
na it created the greatest sensation. The 
emperor Francis was loud in his denuncia- 
tions at the Council of State, and the 
archduke Joseph, encouraged by Prince 
Charles Batthyany, implored the empress 
“not to separate from England, and to 
trust perfidious France which had so often 
deceived her.” But Maria Theresa was 
immovable, and the Seven Years’ War 
now broke out in all its fury. Austria, 
France, Russia, Sweden and Denmark, 
were united against Prussia, who was 
aided by Great Britain and Holland. 
The hatred of Elizabeth of Russia against 
Frederic was bitter and unrelenting; he 
had made some coarse comments of a 
personal nature upon this immoral woman ; 
she answered with an army of fifty thou- 
sand men. It was during these wars 
that a large portion of our national debt 
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was contracted, first in subsidies to Maria 
Theresa, and afterwards to her adversary 
of Prussia. Frederic led his troops in 
person, and displayed heroic valor and 
perseverance. The empress never would 
permit Francis to take the field, but her 
cause was bravely upheld by the Bohemian 
General Leopold Von Daun, who saved 
the Austrian dominions upon more than 
one occasion from imminent peril. After 
his signal victory over Frederic at Collin, 
Maria Theresa instituted the military 
order called byher name. The laurels of 
Marshal Daun were shared by Gideon 
Von Loudon, who almost annihilated the 
army of the Prussian king near Frank- 
fort ; he made his escape with the greatest 
difficulty, and, it is supposed, by the con- 
nivance of the Russian general Soltikoff, 
who had secret orders to that effect. For 
seven years the contest raged, alternate 
victory and defeat attending the belligerent 
parties, till they themselves became weary 
of a strife which brought no beneficial 
result to either. Frederic was the first to 
offer terms, demanding an answer in 
twelve days. Maria Theresa, with her 
characteristic energy accepted the pro- 
posal at once, and the peace of Huberts- 
burg was signed in 1763; by which treaty, 
not an inch of territory was gained or lost 
to either country, though five hundred 
thousand men had fallen upon the battle- 
field. 

Maria Theresa was at this period forty- 
seven years old, and had attained the 
zenith of human prosperity, when an event 
occurred which cast a gloom over her later 
life. Her love for her husband was with 
her a sentiment at once passjonate and 
profound, and had known no change dur- 
ing their married life, though Francis, in 
spite of the attractions of his wife, was by 
no means a model of conjugal fidelity. 
His conduct in this respect must have 
deeply pained the sensitive pride and ar- 
dent nature of the empress; but she mag- 
nanimously allowed his infidelities to pass 
unnoticed, and forgave the weakness of 
her “ dear and handsome Francis,” though 
she herself had the nicest feelings of wom- 
anly delicacy and decorum. In August, 
1765, the court was at Innspruck, having 
repaired thither to celebrate the nuptials 
of Archduke Leopold with the Infanta of 
Spain. Before his departure the emperor 
had complained of indisposition, but noth- 
ing serious was apprehended, though he 
himself gave way to melancholy presenti- 
ments. On the 18th of the month, feeling 
suddenly ill at the opera, he left the house 
jomeh by his son Joseph, and had 
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scarcely reached his apartments when he 
was struck with apoplexy, and falling on 
the floor, expired without a groan in the 
fifty-eighth year of his age. Maria The- 
resa was inconsolable. In a letter to her 
daughter she says, “I have lost a consort, 
a friend, my heart’s joy for forty-two 
years.” - The Princess of Auersperg- 
Neipperg, the declared favorite of Francis, 
had accompanied him during this journey. 
On the day that the empress showed her- 
self for the first time at a /evée after his 
death, when the court was ranged on the 
right side, on the other quite alone, 
shunned by all, stood the princess, cov- 
ered by a long black veil and weeping bit- 
terly. Maria Theresa, who understood the 
situation in a moment, went straightway 
up to the deserted woman, took her hand, 
and said in a voice that could be heard by 
all, “‘ We have indeed suffered a great loss, 
my dear (meine liebe)” She moreover 
ordered a bond of upwards of two hundred 
thousand florins to be paid to her, which 
Francis had given to the princess a few 
days before his death, and which the min- 
isters wished to declare void. It is said, 
however, that the kind condescension of 
Maria Theresa was returned with inso- 
lence and ingratitude by her ignoble rival. 
For sixteen years the empress wore 
mourning in memory of Francis, her 
apartments in the Hofburg Palace were 
draped with black velvet, and during the 
whole month of August of every year she 
shut herself up in solitude, and spent her 
time in prayer and religious observances, 
to which she devoted almost as many 
hours as the great Charlemagne. She was 
an exceedingly affectionate and conscien- 
tious mother to the sixteen children she 
had borne to her husband. Many of them 
played remarkable parts in the world’s 
history, but the youngest child of Maria 
Theresa is the one whose hapless fate 
excites our deepest interest and sympathy. 
Each day is bringing to light unanswerable 
proofs of the public and private virtues of 
this adorable woman. Posterity is not 
long unjust. Her beauty, her goodness, 
and her misfortunes have thrown around 
the name of Marie Antoinette a halo to 
which time and research add but addi- 
tional lustre. The imperial cifcle at that 
time must have formed a charming reunion 
of fair women and brave men. Those 
who stood highest in the favor of Maria 
Theresa were, besides Kaunitz, Daun, and 
Loudon, the brothers Louis and Charles 
Batthyany, the former palatine of Hun- 
gary, and the latter friend and governor 
of the emperor Joseph the Second. The 
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Batthyanys are one of the most ancient 
and illustrious of the Magyar families, and 
date from the fourth century, hence the 
adherence of this house was greatly val- 
ued by Maria Theresa, who ever retained 
her.old preference for the Hungarian mag- 
nates. The two daughters of Prince 
Charles Batthyany, afterwards the Count- 
ess Esterhazy and Countess Windisch- 
gratz, were lovely and fascinating women, 
and united in ties of platonic friendship 
with the emperor Joseph the Second, 
whose affection for the elder sister is said 
to have induced him to renounce all idea of 
a third marriage, though no shadow rests 
upon the reputation of the Hungarian 
charmer. 

After the death of Francis, Maria The- 
resa admitted Joseph to a share in the 

overnment of the empire, without inter- 
Scton with her own supreme authority. 
She herself spent many months of the year 
at her country palace at Schénbrunn, 
where she inhabited the apartments on 
the ground-floor, near the orangery, which 
were painted in Indian fashion and hung 
with ash-grey damask, and gold embroid- 
eries. Being of a very warm nature, she 
sat content in the open air in a seclud- 
ed bower called “the Glorietta,” pen in 
hand, and papers by her side, a sentinel 


being placed at the entrance to warn off 


all intruders. Towards the end of her 
life she suffered much from weak ankles, 
and became exceedingly stout, so that ex- 
ercise was almost an impossibility. Her 
manners, however, retained all their old 
graciousness and dignity; clad in ce | 
crape robes and veil, her hair thrown back 
from her forehead and faintly powdered, 
she displayed even to the end traces of 
her former beauty. Her mental powers 
and decision of character never forsook 
her. In 1772 two of the most signal acts 
of her reign took place. The first, which 
was brought about by the influence of 
Kaunitz, was the expulsion of the Jesuits, 
who for two hundred years had been the 
chief advisers of the imperial policy. The 
empress long hesitated from casting out 
this powerful body of ecclesiastics, as she 
entertained the opinion, afterwards held 
by the statesman Metternich, “that the 
Jesuits are the mainstay of all authority.” 
But Kaunitz for years had been preparing 
answers to every objection that could be 
raised, and the empress at length reluc- 
tantly signed the decree for the expulsion 
of the order. Scarcely was this matter 
accomplished, than another act, equally 
important, but more unfortunate, was 
wrung from Maria Theresa by her old 
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enemy, Frederic, and Catherine the Great 
of Russia. This was the fatal partition of 
Poland, by which spoliation Austria gained 
indeed increased territory, and saved the 
empire from a serious war, but committed 
an act the danger of which was even then 
foreseen by the clear-sighted judgment of 
Maria Theresa; for in the deed of parti- 
tion she writes on the margin of the mem- 
orandum sent in by Kaunitz: “I do it, 
because so many great and learned men 
wish it; but, when I have been long dead, 
people will see what must come from this 
violation of everything that is deemed 
holy and right.” Nevertheless, her Maj- 
esty signed the deed, “in the name of the 
holy and undivided Trinity,” and at the 
same time wept with the heroic Polish 
countess Wielopolska, who afterwards 
committed suicide, driven distracted by the 
miseries of her unhappy country. Cardi- 
nal Prince de Rohan, the French ambas- 
sador at the Viennese court in 1772, thus 
writes: “ Maria Theresa stands, indeed, 
with the handkerchief in one hand, weep- 
ing for the woes of Poland, but with the 
sword in the other, ready to cut Poland 
into sections, and take her share!” A 
true, but severe satire, upon the last act of 
a glorious reign ! 

The health of Maria Theresa had been 
rapidly failing for some time. On repeated 
occasions she used to be lowered in a 
chair, slung on ropes, into the vault of the 
church where Francis was buried. ‘On the 
last of these sad visits, the rope broke as 
she was being drawn up again, and she 
called out, “ He wants to keep me with 
him—TI shall come soon.” A few days 
after, she was taken worse, dropsy declared 
itself, and no hope was given. 

Amidst the most acute sufferings, she 
evinced a calm serenity of manner, and an 
unalterable patience, said to be almost 
superhuman. On recovering from a vio- 
lent paroxysm, she was deeply moved by 
the sight of her son Joseph bathed in 
tears. “Spare me, my son,” she said; 
“my own sufferings do not appal me, but 
your affliction takes away my firmness.” 
She implored him to bea father to his 
brothers and sisters. Like all great minds, 
she was an enthusiast in love and friend- 
ship; the sense of gratitude she possessed 
in an unusual degree. Her chief thanks 
were addressed to the Hungarians, who 
had saved her at the commencement of 
her reign, and the name of this noble na- 
tion was one of the last words upon her 
lips. The night before her death, Joseph 
implored her to take some rest; she re- 
plied earnestly, “In a few hours I shall 
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appear before the judgment-seat of God 
—and would you have me rest?” 

She expressed much anxiety lest those 
who had depended entirely upon her pri- 
vate charities should be left destitute, say- 
ing, “ If I could wish for immortality upon 
- earth, it would only be for the power of 
relieving the distressed.” A short while 
before she expired, after receiving the 
sacraments of the Church, she lay with her 
eyes closed in silent prayer. One of her 
ladies, thinking she was asleep, whispered, 
“The empress sleeps.” She instantly 
opened her eyes. “No,” she said, “I do 
not; I wish to meet my death awake.” 
“To Thee I am coming!” she suddenly 
exclaimed, and then passed away all that 
was mortal of the august Maria Theresa, 
on the 29th of November, 1780, in the 
sixty-fourth year of her age, and the forty- 
first of her reign. 

Both as a queen and a woman, Maria 
Theresa commands the respect and admi- 
ration of posterity; and, amongst all her 
lofty titles, there is none which so com- 
pletely sums up her reign and character 
as the endearing appellation bestowed 
by her own subjects — “ Mother of her 
People.” 


From The Popular Science Review. 
THE NORWEGIAN LEMMING AND !TS 
MIGRATIONS. 


BY W. DUPPA CROTCH, M.A., F.L.S. 


AMONG the many marvellous stories 
which are told of the Norwegian lemming 
(Myodes lemmus, Linn.) there fs one which 
seems so directly to point to a lost page 
in the history of the world that it is worth 
a consideration which it appears hitherto 
to have escaped. I allude to the remark- 
able fact that every member of the vast 
swarms which periodically almost devas- 
tate Norway perishes voluntarily, or at 
least instinctively, in the ocean. But as 
among my readers some may not be famil- 
iar with the lemming, a brief description 
of the animal itself will not be out of place. 
It is a vole, like our short-tailed field 
mouse, very variable in size and color. 
The claws, especially on the fore foot, are 
strong and curved, the tail is very short, 
the ears scarcely visible, and the beadlike, 
black eyes seem always to notice objects 
above them rather than those in any other 
direction. During the summer these 
animals form their nests under stones, 
usually betraying their habitations by the 





very care which they take to keep them 
sweet and clean. In winter, however, 
they form long galleries through the turf 
and under the snow in search of their 
food, which is exclusively vegetable ; and 
it is at this time that those ravages. are 
caused which have led the Norwegians in 
former times to institute a special form 
of prayer against their invasions. There 
are several species of lemming, easily 
recognizable, and with well-marked geo- 
graphical range; but it is to the Scan- 
dinavian species only that the following 
old description applies: “It lives on the 
shoots of the dwarf birch, reindeer lichens, 
and other mosses ; it hisses and bites; in 
winter it runs under the snow; and about 
every tenth year, especially before an ex- 
tremely severe winter, the whole army of 
animals, in the autumn and at night, mi- 
grates in a direct line.” According to 
Olaus Magnus they fall from the clouds; 
and Pennant narrates that “they descend 
from the Kolen, marching in parallel lines 
three feet apart; they traverse Nordland 
and Finmark, cross lakes and rivers, and 
gnaw through hay and corn stacks rather 
than go round. They infect the ground, 
and the cattle perish which taste of the 
grass they have touched; nothing stops 
them, neither fire, torrents, lakes, nor mo- 
rasses. The greatest rock gives them but 
a slight check; they go round it, and then 
resume their march directly without the 
least division. If they meet a peasant 
they persist in their course, and jump as 
high as his knees in defence of their prog- 
ress. They are so fierce as to lay hold of 
a stick and suffer themselves to be swung 
about before they quit their hold. If 
struck they turn about and bite, and will 
make a noise like a dog. Foxes, lynxes, 
and ermines follow them in great numbers, 
and at length they perish, either through 
want of food or by destroying one another, 
or in some great water, or in the sea. 
They are the dread of the country, and in 
former times spiritual weapons were 
exerted’ against them; the priest exor- 
cised them, and had a long form of prayer 
to arrest the evil. Happily it does not 
occur frequently —once or twice only in 
tweity years. It seems like a vast colony 
of emigrants from a nation overstocked, a 
discharge of animals from the northern 
hive which once poured forth its myriads 
of human beings upon southern Europe. 
They do not form any magazine for win- 
ter provision, by which improvidence, it 
seems, they are compelled to make their 
summer migration in certain years, urged 
by hunger. They are not poisonous, as 
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vulgarly reported, for they are often eaten 
by the Laplanders, who compare their 
flesh to that of squirrels.” 

M. Guyon disposes of the theory that 
these migrations are influenced by af- 
proaching severe weather, since the one 
witnessed by himself took place in the 
spring; also the superabundance of food 
during the previous autumn precluded all 
idea of starvation. He therefore adopts a 
third view, that excessive multiplication in 
certain years necessitates emigration, and 
that this follows a descending course, like 
the mountain streams, till at length the 
ocean is reached. Mr. R. Collett, a Nor- 
wegian naturalist, writes that in Novem- 
ber, 1868, a ship sailed for fifteen hours 
through a swarm of lemmings, which ex- 
tended as far over the Trondhjems-fjord 
as the eye could reach. 

I will now relate my own experience of 
the lemming during three migrations in 
Norway, and in a state of captivity in En- 

land. The situation of Heimdalen, where 
reside during the summer months, is 
peculiarly well suited for observation of 
their migrations, lying as it does at an ele- 
vation of three thousand feet, and imme- 
diately under the highest mountains in 
Scandinavia, and yet, except during migra- 
tion, I have never seen or been able to 
procure a specimen. It was in the au- 
tumn of 1867 that I first heard the peculiar 
cry of the lemming, guided by which I 
soon found the pretty animal backed up 
by a stone, against which it incessantly 
jerked its body in passionate leaps of rage, 
all the while uttering a shrill note of de- 
fiance. The black, beadlike eyes seemed 
starting from their sockets, and the teeth 
shone white in the sunlight. I hastily 
snatched at the savage little creature, but 
it sprang completely round, fastened its 
teeth sharply in my hand, and taking ad- 
vantage of my surprise escaped under a 
large stone, whence I could not dislodge 
it. A Norwegian friend who accompanied 
me by no means shared my feelings of 
satisfaction at the sight of a lemming. 
“We shall have a severe winter and no 
grass next spring owing to those children 
of Satan!” was his comment on the event. 
However, it was many a month before I 
saw another, then, on lifting a flat stone I 
found six in a nest of dried grass, blind, 
and apparently but just born. In a few 
days the whole fjeld became swarming 
with these pretty voles; at the same time 
white and blue foxes made their appear- 
ance, and snowy owls and many species 
of hawks became abundant. My dogs, 
too, were annoyed by the rash courage of 





the new-comers, which would jump at 
their noses even when slowly ee on 
gime, so that they never spared a lem- 
ming, though they never ate them till last 
year, when I observed that they would eat 
their heads only, rejecting the body, al- 
though they devoured the common field 
mouse to the end of his tail. As the sea- 
son advanced and snow covered the 
ground, the footprints and headless car- 
casses told plainly how hard it must be 
for a lemming to preserve its life, although 
there can be no doubt that its inherent 
pugnacity is its worst enemy. In this 
country we fail to conceive how much 
active life goes on beneath the snow, 
which in more northern latitudes forms a 
warm roof to numerous birds, quadrupeds, 
and insects, which are thus enabled to 
secure an otherwise impossible sustenance. 
At the same time, as I have already no- 
ticed, a fearful struggle for existence is 
carried on during the long autumnal nights 
before the snow has become a protection 
rather than a new source of danger to all 
Save predaceous animals. It was a curious 
sight, when the whole visible landscape 
was of an unbroken whiteness, to see a 
dark form suddenly spring from the sur- 
face and scurry over the snow, and again 
vanish. I found that some of the holes 
by means of which this feat was executed 
were at least five feet in depth, yet even 
here was no safety, for the reindeer often 
kill the lemmings by stamping on them, 
though I do not believe their bodies are 
ever eaten. 

During the autumn I noticed no migra- 
tion, or rather there was oniy an immigra- 
tion from some point to the eastward, and 
in the subsequent migrations of 1870-1 and 
1875-6 I still found the same state of 
things. The animals arrived during early 
autumn, and immediately began to breed ; 
there was no procession, no serried bands 
undeterred by obstacles, but there was an 
invasion of temporary settlers, which were 
speedily shut out from human view by the 
snow, and it was not till the following 
summer that the army, reinforced by five 
or six generations, went out to perish like 
the hosts of Pharaoh. On calm mornings 
my lake, which is a mile in width, was 
often thickly studded with swimming lem- 
mings, every head pointing westward, but 
I observed that when my boat came near 
enough to frighten them they would lose 
all idea of direction and frequently swim 
back to the bank they had left. When the 
least wind ruffled the water every swimmer 
was drowned, and never did frailer barks 
tempt a more treacherous sea, as the wind 
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swept daily down the valley, and wrecked 
all who were then afloat. It was impossi- 
ble not to feel pity for these self-haunted 
fugitives. A mere cloud passing over the 
sun affrighted them; the approach of 
horse, cow, dog, or man alike roused 
their impotent anger, and their little bodies 
were convulsively pressed against the 
never-failing stone of vantage, whilst they 
uttered cries of rage. I collected five hun- 
dred skins, with the idea of making a rug, 
but was surprised to find that a portion of 
the rump was nearly always denuded of 
hair, and it was long before I discovered 
that this was caused by the habit of ner- 
vously backing up against a stone, of which 
I have just spoken. As this action is ex- 
cited by every appearance of an enemy, it 
seems surprising that a natural callosity 
should not take the place of so constant a 
lesion; possibly, however, the time during 
which this lesion occurs is too short to 
cause constitutional change. 

Early in the autumn, and just a year 
after their arrival at Heimdalen, the west- 
ern migration commenced anew. Every 
morning I found swarms of lemmings 
swimming the lake diagonally instead of 
diverging from their course so as to go 
round it, and mounting the steep slopes 
of Heimdals-hé on their way to the coast, 
where the harassed crowd, thinned by 
the unceasing attacks of the wolf, the fox, 
and the dog, and even the reindeer, pur- 
sued by eagle, hawk, and owl, and never 
spared by man himself, yet still a vast 
multitude, plunges into the Atlantic Ocean 
on the first calm day, and perishes with 
its front still pointing westward. No faint 
heart lingers on the way; and,no survivor 
returns to the mountains. 

There appears to have been a difficulty 
in keeping these restless creatures in cap- 
tivity, both because they escape -through 
incredibly small apertures (generally, how- 
ever, dying from internal injuries thus 
caused), and because they will gnaw 
through a stout wooden cage in one night, 
and devote every spare moment to this 
one purpose, with a pertinacity worthy of 
Baron Trenck. At all events, few have 
been brought alive to this country, and 
none have survived. At present (Febru- 
ary, 1877) I have one which I have pre- 
served since September last, defeating 
his attempts at escape by lining the cage 
with tin, and allowing him a plentiful sup- 
ply of fresh water,in which he is always 
dabbling. With the approach of winter 
all his attempts to escape ceased, and I 
now always take the little stranger for an 
airing in my closed hands whilst his bed 





is being made and his room cleaned out. 
He seems to like this, but after a few min- 
utes a gentle nibble at my- finger testifies 
to his impatience, and if this be not at- 
tended to the biting progresses ina cres- 
cendo scale until it becomes unbearable, 
although it has never under these circum- 
stances drawn blood. My little prisoner 
shows few other signs of tameness, but 
the fits of jumping, biting, and snarling 
rage have almost ceased. I expect, how- 
ever, that with the return of spring the 
migratory impulse will be renewed, and 
that he will kill himself against the wires 
of his cage like a swallow. ; 
The reader is now in a position to con- 
sider the three questions raised by the 
above facts, and those questions are as 
follows: 1. Whence do the lemmings 
come? 2. Whither dothey go? 3. Why 
do they migrate at all? With regard to 
the first, no one has yet supplied an 
answer. They certainly do not exist in 
my neighborhood during the intervals of 
migration; and the Kjolen range was 
probably selected as their habitat, not 
because it was proved to be so, but be- 
cause so little is known about it at all. 
The answer to the second question is cer- 
tain: they go to the sea. Those on the 
east of the backbone of Norway go to the 
Gulf of Bothnia, and those on the west to 
the Atlantic Ocean; and out of eighteen 
migrations which have been investigated, 
one only, and that very doubtful, is reported 
to have been directed southward. The 
question as to the cause of these migra- 
tions remains, and is a very difficult one to 
answer. We have been told that the fore- 
knowledge of approaching severe weather 
predetermines the exodus : my experience, 
however, contradicts this, and it may be 
dismissed as merely a popular supersti- 
tion. Unusual reproduction and conse- 
quent deficiency of food is a more plausi- 
ble theory, but I have always noticed that, 
just as: with the swallow, a few individ- 
uals have preceded the main body, and 
that during the first autumn the numbers 
are never large, but after a winter spent 
beneath the snow they begin to breed 
with the first days of summer, and thus 
develop the extraordinary multitude which 
is, as it well may be, the astonishment and 
terror of the country. It appears, then, 
that excessive reproduction is rather the 
result than the cause of migration. It has 
also been suggested that the course taken 
by the lemmings follows the natural declivi- 
ties of the country, but a reference to the 
maps will show that in that case nearly all 
the Norwegian migrations should take a 
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southerly route, which is by no means the 
case. On the contrary, westward at 
Heimdal means across a rapid river, over 
a wide lake, and up a steep, rocky, and 
snowy mountain, and this is the course 
which is followed. Now this ends even- 
tually in the ocean, and thus we are again 
landed at the question from which we set 
out. After all, it is not the power of 
direction which is so remarkable: this 
is a faculty possessed by many animals, 
and by man himself in a savage state. A 
young dog which I took from England, 
and then from my home in Vaage by a 
path to Heimdalen, a distance of forty-six 
miles, ran back the next morning by a 
direct route of his own, crossing three 
rapid rivers and much snow, and accom- 
plishing the distance in six hours, without 
the vestige of a path. This same dog 
afterwards repeated the feat, but followed 
the path, and took two days in reaching 
his destination, hindered and not aided, as 
I believe, by his experience. Herr Pal- 
mén, indeed, says “experience guides 
migration, and the older migrants guide 
the younger,” like one of Mr. Cook’s per- 
sonally conducted tours. This obviously 
cannot be the case with the lemmings. 

It is now generally admitted that in- 
stinct is merely inherited experience, and 
is therefore primarily calculated to bene- 
fit the species, unless indeed circum- 
stances have changed meanwhile more 
rapidly than the structures to which the 
phenomena of instinct are due. Now, 
the lemmings during their wanderings pass 
through a land of milk and honey, where, 
if their instincts could be appeased, they 
might well take up a permanent abode, 
and yet they pass on, whilst their con- 
gener, the field-vole, remains in quiet 
possession of the quarters from which 
he was temporarily ousted. It is in- 
deed almost as strange a sight to see 
the holes, the deeply-grooved runs, and 
the heaps of refuse of these restless crea- 
tures, which have passed away but yes- 
terday, as it is to see the fjelds suddenly 
become alive with a new and boisterous 
tenant, who, like another Ishmael, has the 
hand of all men against him, 

Now, if we compare the migration of 
the lemmings with that of our more famil- 
iar swallows, we find that the latter obvi- 
ously seek a more genial climate and 
more abundant food, returning to us as 
surely as summer itself; nor do they ever, 
so far as I know, breed on their passage. 
The swifts, which stay but a short time 
with us, remain in Norway barely long 
enough to rear their young before return- 





ing to Africa. It is difficult, in fact, to 
find a parallel case to that of the lem- 
mings: the nearest approach, perhaps, is 
afforded by the strange immigration of 
Pallas’s sand-grouse in 1863, when a 
species whose home is on the Tartar 
steppes journeyed on in considerable 
numbers to the most western shores of 
Europe, and very probably many perished, 
like the-lemmings, in the waves of the 
Atlantic. But to revert to the swallows, 
which annually desert Europe to visit 
Africa. Let us suppose that these birds 
were partial migrants only — that is, that 
a remnant remained with us after the de- 
parture of the main body —and further 
suppose that the continent of Africa were 
to become submerged, would not many 
generations of swallows still follow their 
inherited migratory instincts, and seek the 
land of their ancestors through the new 
waste of waters, whilst the remaning stock, 
unimpeded by competition, would sooner 
or later, according to the seasons, recruit 
the ranks for a new exodus? It appears 
quite as probable that the impetus of migra- 
tion towards this lost continent should be 
retained as that a dog should turn round 
before lying down on a rug merely be- 
cause his ancestors found it necessary 
thus to hollow out a couch in the long 
grass. 

Well, then, is it probable that land 
could have existed where now the broad 
Atlantic rolls? All tradition says so: old 
Egyptian records speak of Atlantis, as 
Strabo and others have told us. The Sa- 
hara itself is the sand of an ancient sea, 
and the shells which are found upon its 
surface prove that no longer ago than the 
miocene period a sea rolled over what 
now is desert, The voyage of the “ Chal- 
lenger ” has proved the existence of three 
long ridges in the Atlantic Ocean, one 
extending for more than three thousand 
miles ; and lateral spurs may, by connect- 
ing these ridges, account for the marvel- 
lous similarity in the fauna of all the Atlan- 
tic islands. However, I do not suppose 
that the lemmings ever went so far south, 
though they are found as fossils in En- 
gland ; but it is a remarkable fact that whilst 
the soundings off Norway are comparative- 
ly shallow for many miles, we find a nar- 
row but deep channel near Iceland, which 
probably has prevented the lemming from 
becoming indigenous there, although an 
American species was found in Greenland 
during the late Arctic Expedition. If,asis 
probable, the Gulf Stream formerly fol- 
lowed this deep channel, its beneficent in- 
fluence would only extend a few miles from 
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the coast, which would also have reached to 
a great distance beyond the present shores 
of Norway, and thus the lemmings would 
have acquired the habit of travelling west- 
ward in search of better climate and more 
abundant food; and as little by little the 
ocean encroached on the land the same 
advantages would still be attained. And 
thus, too, we find an explanation of the 
fate which befalls the adventurous wan- 
derers ; for we have already seen that no 
lake deters them, and that they frequently 
cross the fjords, or arms of the sea, in 
safety. No doubt, therefore, they commit 
themselves to the Atlantic in the belief 
that it is as passable as those lakes and 
fjords which they have already success- 
fully dared, and that beyond its waves lies 
aland which they are never destined to 
reach, 

The submerged continent of Lemuria, 
in what is now the Indian Ocean, is con- 
sidered to afford an explanation of many 
difficulties in the distribution of organic 
life, and I think the existence of a miocene 
Atlantis will be found to have a strong 
elucidative bearing on subjects of greater 
interest than the migration of the lem- 
ming. At all events, if it can be shown 
’ that land existed in former ages where the 
North Atlantic now rolls, not only is a 


motive found for these apparently suicidal 
migrations, but also a strong collateral 
proof that what we call instincts are but 
the blind and sometimes even prejudicial 
inheritance of previously acquired expe- 
rience. 


From The Examiner. 
GREEN PASTURES AND PICCADILLY. 


BY WILLIAM BLACK. 


AUTHOR OF “‘ THE ADVENTURES OF A PHAETON,” “‘ THE 
PRINCESS OF THULE,’’ ETC. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
THE CONSPIRATORS. 


It was late when they arrived at Mainz, 
and there was some little delay about get- 
ting supper ready, because, a quarter of 
an hour after it was ordered, they heard 
the squealing of a young cock outside, that 
being the animal destined for their repast. 
Moreover, when the fowl appeared, he 
turned out to be a tough little beast, only 
half cooked ; so they sent him away, and 
had something else. For convenience’ 
sake they supped in the great, gaunt, 
empty Speis-saal. It was about ten o’clock 
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when they went up to the sitting-room on 
the first floor which they had reserved. 

There was thus plenty of time for Lady 
Sylvia to have got over the first fierce 
feeling of wrath against Mr. and Mrs. 
Chorley, which had been begotten by the 
cynicism of Mr. Bolitho and the indiffer- 
ence of her husband. Surely those large 
and tender blue-grey eyes—which her 
husband now thought had more than ever 
of the beautiful Jiquid lustre that had 
charmed him in the days of her sweet 
maidenhood — were never meant as the 
haunt of an incontrollable rage? And 
indeed when Mr. and Mrs. Chorley, who 
had been wandering about the town on 
foot, were brought up to the apartment at 
that late hour of the night by Mr. Bolitho, 
and introduced to Mr. and Lady Sylvia 
Balfour, there was nothing hideous or 
repellant about the political Gorgon, noth- 
ing calculated to awaken dismay or dis- 
gust. On the contrary, Mrs. Chorley, 
who was a tall, motherly-looking woman, 
with a fresh-colored face, grey hair, thin 
and decided lips, and blue eyes that stared 
at one over her silver spectacles, was 
more than friendly with the young girl. 
She was almost obsequious. She was 
sure Lady Sylvia must be so tired; 
would not Lady Sylvia have a cup of tea 
now? she would be so pleased if she 
could do anything for Lady Sylvia. Lady 
Sylvia sat proud and cold. She did not 
like to be fawned upon. She was listen- 
ing, in indignant silence, for the first 
efforts of her husband and Mr. Bolitho to 
cajole this mercenary solicitor into betray- 
ing an English constituency. 

One thing she might be sure of — that 
her husband would not be guilty of any 
tricks of flattery or hypocrisy to gain his 
end. His faults lay allthe other way — 
in a bluntness and directness that took 
too small account of the sensitiveness of 
other people. And on this evening he 
was in very good spirits, and at once 
attacked Mr.’Eugenius Chorley with a 
sort of gay and friendly audacity. Now, 
Mr. Chorley was a little, dapper, horsey- 
looking man, with shrewd, small eyes, a 
face wrinkled and red as a French rennet, 
accurately clipped whiskers, and a some- 
what gorgeous necktie with a horseshoe 
in emeralds in it. He was shrewd, quick, 
and clever; but he was also very respect- 
able and formal ; and he disliked and dis- 
trusted jokes. When Balfour gaily asked 
him what price Englebury put upon itself, 
he only stared. 

“ My friend Bolitho,” continued Balfour, 
with a careless smile, “tells me you’ve 
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got some land there, Mr. Chorley, of no 
particular use to you. If I were to buy 
that, and turn it into a public garden, 
wouldn’t the inhabitants of Englebury be 
vastly grateful to me?” 

Here Mr. Bolitho struck in, very red 
in the face. 

“Of course you understand, Chorley, 
that is mere nonsense — we were having 
a joke about it on the steamer. But real- 
ly now, you know, we may have a general 
election in October; and Mr. Balfour is 
naturally anxious to fix on some borough 
where he may have a reasonable chance, 
as Ballinascroon is sure to bid him good- 
bye; and I have heard rumors that old 
Harnden was likely to retire. You, as the 
most important man in the borough, would 
naturally have great influence in selecting 
a candidate.” 

It was a broad hint—a much franker 
exposition of the situation than Mr. Bo- 
litho at all liked; but then the reck- 
less audacity of this young man had com- 
promised him. 

“I see,” said the small, pink-faced solic- 
itor, with his hands clasping his knee ; and 
then he added gravely — indeed, solemnly 
— “ You are doubtless aware, Mr. Balfour, 
that your expressed intention of giving the 
inhabitants a public garden would become 
a serious matter for you in the event of 
there being a petition?” 

“Qh,” said Balfour, with a laugh, “1 
shan’t express any. intention! You would 
never think of repeating a private chat we 
had one evening by the Rhine. The peo- 
ple of Englebury would know nothing 
about it till long after the election — it 
would only be a reward for their virtuous 
conduct in returning so admirable a repre- 
sentative as myself.” 

Mr. Chorley did not like this fashion of 
treating so serious a matter; in the con- 
duct of the public affairs of Englebury he 
was accustomed to much recondite diplo- 
macy, caucus meetings, private influence, 
and a befitting gravity. 

“ There is a number of our people,” said 
he cautiously, “dissatisfied with Mr. ’Arn- 
den.” 

“Parliament really wants some fresh 
blood in it,” urged Mr. Bolitho, who would 
have been glad to see a general election 
every three months; for his Parliamentary 
agency was not at all confined to looking 

ter the passage of private bills. 

“And his connection with Macleary 
has done him harm,” Mr. Chorley again 
admitted. 

“Oh, that fellow!” cried Balfour. 
“Well, I don’t think a man is responsi- 
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ble for the sins of his brother-in-law; and 
old Harnden is an honest and straightfor- 
ward old fellow. But Macleary! I know 
for a fact that he received 120/. in hard 
cash for talking out a bill on a Wednesday 
near the end of this very session; let him 
charge me with libel, and I will prove it. 
Thank goodness, I am free in that re- 
spect. am not hampered by having a 
blackguard for a brother-in-law "4 

He stopped suddenly; and Lady Sylvia, 
looking up, was surprised by the expres- 
sion of his face, in which a temporary em- 
barrassment was blended with a certain 
angry frown. He hurried on to say some- 
thing else; she sate and wondered. What 
could he mean by this allusion to a broth- 
er-in-law? He had no brother-in-law at 
all. She was recalled from these bewil- 
dered guesses by the assiduous attentions 
of Mrs. Chorley, who was telling Lady Syl- 
via about all the beautiful places which she 
must visit, although Lady Sylvia treated 
these attentions with but scant courtesy, 
and seemed much more deeply interested 
in this electioneering plot. 
_ For it was as a plot that she distinctly 
regarded this proposal; and she was cer- 
tain that her husband would never have 
been drawn into it but for the evil influence 
of this worldling, this wily serpent, this 
jester. And what was this that they were 
saying now?—that Englebury had no 
politics at all; that it was all a matter of 
personal preference; that the Dissenters 
in that remote and rustic paradise had 
not even thought of raising the cry of dis- 
establishment; and that Balfour, if he 
resolved to contest the seat, would have a 
fair chance of success. Balfour had 
grown a trifle more serious, and was mak- 
ing inquiries. It appeared that Mr. Chor- 
ley was not much moved by political ques- 
tions ; his wife was a Dissenter, but he was 
not. Very probably Mr. Harnden would 
resign. And the only probable rival whom 
Balfour would in that case encounter was 
a certain Reginald Key, who was a native 
of the place, and had once represented a 
neighboring borough. 

“Confound that fellow,” said Mr. Bo- 
litho; “is he back in England again? It 
does not matter which party is in power, 
they can’t get him killed. They’ve sent 
him, time after time, to places that invalid 
every Englishman in a couple of years ; 
and the worse the place is the better he 
thrives — comes back smiling, and threat- 
ens to get into Parliament again if they 
don’t give him a better appointment. 
What a nuisance he used to be in the 
House! But certainly the feeblest thing I 
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ever knew done by a Liberal government 
was their sending him out to the Gold 
Coast —as if twenty Gold Coasts could kill 
that fellow! Don’t you be afraid of him, 
Balfour. The government will get him out 
of the way somehow. If they can’t kill 
him, they will at least pack him out of En- 

land. So you think, Chorley, that our 
riend here has a chance?” 

Mr. Chorley looked at his wife; so far 
the oracle had not spoken. She instantly 
answered that mute appeal. 

“T should say a very good chance,” she 
observed, with a friendly smile, “a very 
excellent chance, and I am perhaps ina 
better position to sound the opinions of 
our people than my husband is, for of 
course he has a great deal of business on 
his hands. No doubt, it would be a great 
advantage if you had a house in the neigh- 
borhood. And I am sure Lady Sylvia 
would soon become wee | popular —if I 
may say so, I am sure she would become 
the popular candidate.” 

Surely all things were going well. Had 
this important ally been secured, and not 
a word said about disestablishment? It 
was Lady Sylvia who now spoke. 

“T must beg you,” said the girl, speak- 
ing in clear tones, with her face perhaps a 
trifle more proud and pale than usual, “ I 
must beg you to leave me out of your 
scheme. I must say it seems to me a 
singular one. You meet us, who are 
Siranger: to you, by accident in a foreign 
country ; and without consulting the gen- 
tleman who is at present your member, 
and without consulting any of the persons 
in the town, and without asking a word 
about my husband’s opinions or qualifica- 
tions, you practically invite him*to repre- 
sent the constituency in Parliament. All 
that happens in an hour. Well, it is very 
kind of you; but it seems to me strange. 
Perhaps I ought not toask why you should 
be so kind. There has been a talk about 

resenting a public green to the people; 

ut I cannot suppose you could be influ- 
enced by so paltry a bribe. In any case, 
will you be so good as to leave me, at 
least, out of the scheme?” 

All this was said very quietly; and it 
was with a sweet courtesy that she rose, 
and bowed to them, and left the room ; but 
when she had gone they looked as if a 
thunderbolt had fallen in the midst of 
them. Balfour broke the silence; he was 
as surprised as the others, but he was far 
more deeply vexed. 

“ That shows the folly,” said he, with an 
angry look on his face, “of allowing 
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women to mix themselves up in politics — 
I mean unmarried women — I mean young 
women, of no experience, who take every- 
thing au grand sérieux. 1 am sure, Mrs. 
Chorley, you will allow me to apologize for 
my wife’s conduct; she herself will be 
sorry enough, when she has time to re- 
flect.” 

“Pray don’t say another word, Mr. Bal- 
four,” Mrs. Chorley replied; but all the 
bright friendliness had gone from her face, 
and she spoke coldly. “I have no doubt 
Lady Sylvia is a little tired by travelling — 
and impatient; and indeed my husband 
and myself ought not to have intruded 
ourselves upon her at so late an hour. I 
have no doubt it is eleven o’clock, Euge- 
nius ?” 

Her husband rose; and they left to- 
gether. Then Mr. Bolitho put his hands 
— his pocket, and stretched out his 
egs. 

é The fat’s in the fire,” said he. 

For a second Balfour felt inclined to 
pick a fierce quarrel with this man. Was 
it not he who had led him into this pre- 
dicament; and what did he care for all 
the constituencies, and solicitors, and 
agents that ever were seen as compared 
with this desperate business that had 
arisen between him and his young wife ? 

But he controlled himself. He would 
not even show that he was vexed. 

“Women don’t take a joke,” said he, 
lightly. “ Besides, she knows little about 
actual life. It is all theory with her; and 
she has high notions about what people 
should be anddo. It was a mistake to let 
her know anything about election affairs.” 

“I thought she was deeply interested,” 
said Mr. Bolitho. “However, I hope no 
harm is done. You will see old Chorley 
to-morrow before they leave —he is a 
decent sort of fellow—he won’t bear a 
grudge. And from what he says, it ap- 
pears clear to me that Harnden does 
really mean to resign; and Chorley could 
pull you through if he likes—his wife 
being favorable, that is. Only, no more 
at present about the buying of that land 
of his: I am afraid he felt that.” 

Bolitho then went; and Balfour was 
left alone. He began pacing up and 
down the room, biting the end of a_ cigar 
which he did not light. He could not 
understand the origin of this outburst. 
He had never suspected that placid, timid, 
sensitive girl of having such a temper. 
Where had she got the courage, too, that 
enabled her to speak with such clear deci- 
sion? He began to wonder whether he 
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had ever really discovered what the char- 
acter of this girl was, during those quiet 
rambles in the bygone times. 

He went into her room and found her 
seated in an easy-chair, reading by the 
light of a solitary candle. She put the 
book .aside when he entered. He fiat- 
tered himself that he could deal with this 
matter in a gentle and friendly fashion: 
he would not have a quarrel in their 
honeymoon. 

“ Sylvia,” said he, in a kindly way, “I 
think you have successfully put your foot 
in it this time.” 

She did not answer. 

~ What made you insult those people 
so?” 

“T hope I did ‘not insult them,” she 
said. 

“Well,” he said, with a laugh, “it was 
‘getting close to it. I must say, you might 
have shown a little more consideration to 
friends of mine ——” 

“I did not regard them as friends of 
yours ; I should be sorry to do that.” 

“ They were at all events human beings ; 
they were not black-beetles. And I think 
= might have considered my interest a 
ittle bit, and have remained silent, even 
if you had conjured up some imaginary 
cause of offence 

“ How could I remain silent?” she sud- 
denly said with vehemence. “I was 
ashamed to see you in the society of such 
people; I was ashamed to see you listen- 
ing to them; and I was determined that 
I, for one, would not be drawn into their 
unblushing conspiracy. Is it true, Hugh, 
that you mean to bribe that man? Does 
he really mean to accept that payment for 
betraying his trust?” 

“ My dear child,” said he impatiently, 
“you don’t understand such things. The 
world is the world, and not the paradise 
of aschoolgirl’s essay. I can assure you 
that if I were to buy that land from Chor- 
ley — and so far it has only been spoken 
of. as a joke — that would be a very inno- 
cent transaction as things go; and there 
could be no bribing of the constituency, 
for they would not know of the public 
green till afterwards. Bribery? There 
was more bribery in giving Mrs. Chorley 
the honor of making your acquaintance —” 

“1 know that,” said the girl with flushed 
cheeks. “I gathered that from the re- 
marks of your friend, Mr. Bolitho. And 
I was resolved that I, at least, would keep 
out of any such scheme.” 

“Your superior virtue,” said Balfour in 
a matter-of-fact way, “has asserted itself 
most unmistakably. I shall not be sur- 
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a to find that you have killed off the 
est chance I could have had of getting 
into the next Parliament.” 

“T should be sorry to see you get into 
any Parliament by such means,” she said ; 
for her whole soul was in revolt against 
this infamous proposal. 

“Well, at all events,” said he, “you 
must leave me to be the best judge of such 
matters, as far as my own conduct is con- 
cerned.” 

“Oh, I will not interfere,” she said with 
a business-like air, though her heart was 
throbbing cruelly. “On the contrary, if 
you wish to get back soon, in order to 
look after this borough, I will go when- 
ever you please. There will be plenty for 
me to do at the Lilacs while you are in 
London.” 

“Do you mean,” said he, regarding her 
with astonishment, “when we return to 
England — do you mean that you will go 
down to Surrey, and that I should remain 
in Piccadilly?” 

There was a voice crying in her heart, 
“O my husband—my husband/” but 
she would pay no heed to it. Her face 
had got pale again, and she spoke calmly, 

“If that were convenient to you. I 
should not wish to be in the way if you 
were entertaining your friends —I mean 
the friends who might be of use to you at 
Englebury. I should be sorry to inter- 
fere in any way with your chances of get- 
ting the seat, if you consider it right and 
honorable that you should try.” 

He paused for a moment, and then he 
said, sadly enough —“ Very well.” 


From Fraser's Magazine. 
THE MORAL TREATMENT OF INSANITY. 


A SKETCH OF ITS RISE AND PROGRESS, 


OF all the many dark chapters in the 
history of mankind, we doubt whether the 
treatment of the insane in all ages, up to 
within a little more than half a century of 
the present time, is not the darkest. Itis 
one which it is impossible to study without 
arising from it emphatically a wiser anda 
sadder man — sadder as being forced to 
realize what the human heart is capable of, 
not in moments of frenzied passion, or ex- 
ceptional excitement, butin the cold blood 
of thoughtlessness, ignorance, and care- 
less selfishness; wiser, as grasping the 
infinite progress which lies before the 
human _ race, and which is slowly being 
evolved by the dynamic forces stored up 
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in every great evil, the cumulative anguish 
which in that evil is being slowly but 
surely heaped up, till the moment comes 
when the consummation is reached, the 
evil is felt to. be intolerable, and the im- 
prisoned giant, so long and so hopelessly 
ignored, rends the crust of human indif- 
ference, and man finds himself tossed by 
some irresistible power to a higher level of 
humanity and moral feeling, in which the 
old things have passed away, and are no 
longer possible, and, behold! all things are 
become new. We therefore feel we owe 
no apology to our readers for bringing 
before them a history little known, yet 
which all ought to know, most painful in 
the past, but full-of hopeful bearing for 
the future. ; 

Nothing perhaps has so appealed to 
human compassion in eyery age as sick- 
ness, in all its varied forms; the sight of 
the undecaying mind almost overwhelmed 
in the ruins of its own temple, the strong 
activity we have known all turned to the 
touching weakness and dependence of a 
little child, the hourly helpless wants that 
stretch dumb appealing hands to our love 
and sympathy. Yet inmanyaruined temple 
of the body the sweetest worship has been 
held ; there the broken gleams of dying 
day often fall tenderest, and the gloom 
breaks into mystic glory; there, as from 
haunted ruins, strange midnight strains are 
often heard, turning the common air into 
celestial harmonies. 

But what of that one sickness and decay 
which spreads from the house to its mys- 
terious inhabitant, and, leaving the igno- 
bler prey of the body, attacks the divinit 
within the shrine, and destroys the mind, 
while often giving.a strange vitatity to the 
body? “Struck by this affliction” (to 
quote the eloquent words of Dr. Conolly), 
“man can no longer enjoy the chief dis- 
tinction of his nature. He can no longer 
pursue truth, nor do good, nor govern 
himself. If he is a person of rank, all his 

ower and influence depart from him. If 
“ lives by the exercise of his profession, 
hope flies away, and poverty overwhelms 
him. If he belongs to the class in which 
daily subsistence is provided for by daily 
toil, he becomes destitute of the means of 
living. No malady effects such wide de- 
struction, or creates so much and such 
varied distress.” Even the consolations 
of religion seem often vain here; no 
prayer rises up spontaneously in the dark- 
ened mind, “like fountains of sweet water 
in the sea,” to alleviate the bitterness of 
the heart; no thoughts of the infinite life 
beyond to make the lifelong anguish grow 
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short as shadows at noonday. Often the 
light is known only by the distorted shad- 
ows it casts, indescribable shapes of super- 
natural terror. And love itself, the great 
assuager of all sorrow, is but too often the 
lunatic’s worst torment, turned, as_ his 
heart generally is, against his nearest and 
dearest, hearing their voices like some 
wretch — 


Who wounded, hears cold waters babbling by, 
Yet cannot crawl and drink, but parchéd 
moans ; 
While as he lies, 
That cool voice maddening mocks his agony 
And fevered cries. 


For the insane, all the wells of life are 
poisoned, and he seems outcast from con- 
solation, both human and divine. 

Surely, then, in this form of deepest 
misery, in all the pathetic grandeur of its 
fall from the excellence of manhood, we 
have a condition of humanity which man 
in all ages has agreed to compassionate, 
and to surround with loving ministrations, 
so far as tender touch, and soothing word, 
and cheerful sight, can win their way 
through the closed doors and darkened 
windows? Alas! that nothing should be 
more certain than that the treatment these 
afflicted children of the great Father have 
received from the time of the earliest 
physicians whose works we possess on the 
subject, down to about eighty years from 
the present time, or for about two thou- 
sand five hundred years, can only be qual- 
ified by one word, darbarous. 

Up to the middle of the last century, 
and in many countries much later, harm- 
less maniacs, or those supposed to be so, 
were allowed to wander over the country, 
beggars and vagabonds, affording sport 
and mockery. If they became trouble- 
some, they were imprisoned in dungeons, 
whipped, as the phrase ran, out of their 
madness, at all events subdued, and then 
secluded in darkness in the heat of sum- 
mer and in the cold and dampness of 
winter, often forgotten, and sometimes 
starved to death, always half-famished. 
There was not a town or a village in this 
Christian land where such enormities 
were not committed.* 

On the Continent, up to the French 
Revolution, the monk was generally the 
madman’s physician, and the monastery 
was his asylum. It is not to be doubted 
that in some cases he was humanely 
treated, but there is abundant evidence to 
show that the ordinary treatment was to 


* The Treatment of the Insane without Mechanical 
Restraints. John Conolly, M.D., Edinburgh, 1856. 
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the last degree cruel and inhuman. 
Whether by the monks the insane were 
regarded as the subject of demoniacal 
possession, and the idea was entertained 
of beating the evil spirit out of them, we 
will not determine, but whatever was the 
theory of the modus operandi the fact 
is indubitable, that in some establishments 
at least the practice existed of the daily 
administration of about a dozen lashes to 
the unfortunate patient. He was almost 
constantly chained, often in a state of 
complete nudity, the straw in which he 
grovelled for warmth rarely changed ; he 
was therefore filthy in the extreme. Asa 
greater security against his violence he 
was often enclosed in an iron cage; the 
returning seasons found him “ crouching 
like a wild beast, in his wire-bound cell,” 
his limbs cramped and stiffened into one 
position, and whatever of mind and feeling 
was left to him crushed to the lowest pitch 
by changeless monotony, or maddened by 
intolerable despair.* 

But even whips, and chains, and cages, 
were not ingenious enough to satisfy the 
cruelty of man. Chairs were invented 
which pinioned all the patient’s limbs as 
in an iron vice, depriving him of all power 
of motion; others were made so as to 
whirl round with furious speed, quieting 
the most unruly by means of extreme ver- 
tigo and sickness. A German writer 
recommended that the lunatic should be 
swung up to the top of a tower, and then 
be let suddenly to plunge down, so as to 
_ him the impression of entering the 
owest parts of the earth; naively adding, 


“that if he could be made to alight 
among snakes and serpents, it would be 


still better.” The “ bath of surprise,” too, 
was a favorite resource, the flooring being 
so contrived as to give way, and precipi- 
tate the unfortunate lunatic into a tank, 
from which he was not removed till half- 
drowned. “Indeed,” as Dr. D. Hack 
Tuke observes, “only to enumerate the 
means employed to tame the fury of the 
maniac, whether on the Continent or in 
England, would subject the historian to 
the charge of gross exaggeration from 
a stranger to the actual history of insanity 
at this period;” and this eighteen hun- 
dred years after the Healer of men had 
taught by his own example the compas- 
sionate treatment of the insane, and braved 
the storm on the Galilean lake, to seek out 
the wretched lunatic among the tombs, 
and bring calm to the storms of his dis- 
tempered mind. 


* Moral Management of the Insane. 
Hack Tuke. 1854. 


Dr. Daniel 
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At the end of the eighteenth century, a 
few faint streaks of the coming dawn ap- 
peared. In 1736, Tenon wrote a work on 
Paris hospitals and asylums,.in which he 
advocated the necessity of better accommo- 
dation and milder treatment of the insane. 
And even earlier still, St. Vincent de Paul, 
“the father of the poor, the steward of 
Providence,” espoused the cause of the 
poor lunatic, and showed himself alive 
to the cruelty of his treatment. In 1790, 
the subject at last received sufficient at- 
tention for a law to be passed in the French 
Assembly, enforcing the seclusion or im- 
prisonment of dangerous or deranged per- 
sons, which, however, brought little amel- 
ioration to their lot. The incurable were 
separated from those supposed to be cur- 
able, regardless of the fact that an arbitrary 
division of this kind consigns many to 
incurability whose case might otherwise 
not have proved hopeless. The position 
of the curable, however, was by no means 
enviable. They were placed in the Hétel 
Dieu, in narrow, ill-ventilated wards, and 
slept four in a bed, the majority being fas- 
tened down. There were no airing-courts, 
and the treatment of all cases was indis- 
criminate. The crowded wretchedness 
and dirt of such wards were ill calculated 
to relieve mental irritation. If such was 
the condition of the curable in the French 
aslyums, what then was that of those 
whose case was thought hopeless? These 
were lodged in the two largest public asy- 
lums of Paris, the Bicétre and the Sal- 
pétriére, many of the cells in both build- 
ings being below the level of the surround- 
ing ground. Asa rule, they were only six 
feet square. Air and light were admitted 
by the door alone. The only furniture 
consisted of narrow planks, fastened to 
the damp walls. Food was thrown in 
through a sort of wicket. At the Salpé- 
tritre, where the cells were level with the 
drains, large rats found their way into 
them, and often attacked and wounded 
the unhappy inmates, and sometimes 
caused their death.* 

It was when things were in this appar- 
ently hopeless state that three enlightened 
and humane men were appointed to the 
administration of the hospitals of Paris. 
These were Cousin, Thouret, and Cabanis. 
More happily still, all the three were 
friends of the physician Pinel, a physician 
whose name has become immortal. All 
three were of opinion that he was the 
only man in Paris, or even in France, who 
could remedy the evils which they de- 


* Report to the Council of Hospitals, 1822. M. 
Desportes. 
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plored. They appointed him physician to 
the Bicétre. He entered on his great field 
‘of work towards the end of 1793. 

And what a field it was! Dr. Pariset, 
in his éloge on Pinel, paints its character 
in dark but faithful colors. The insane, 
the vicious, the criminal, were mingled 
together and treated alike. Wretched be- 
ings covered with filth and loaded with 
chains, were seen crouched down in the 
damp, dark cells, to which God’s great 
charities of light and air were denied. 
The attendants on these unhappy ones 
were malefactors, selected from the pris- 
ons, armed with whips, and often accom- 
panied by savage dogs. No chapel bell 
assembled the inmates for prayer, or sus- 
pended the fierce and dreadful thoughts 
of the dungeon. No “kindly face did 
good like a medicine,” but night and day 
the building resounded with cries, yells, 
and curses, and the clanking of chains 
and fetters. 


Diverse lingue, orribili favelle, 

Parole di dolore, accenti d’ira, © 

Voci alte e fioche, e suon di man con elle, 
Facevan un tumulto, il qual s’aggira 
Sempre in quell’ aria senza tempo tinta, 
Come la rena quando il turbo spira.* 


It was into this “hell above ground” 
that Pinel resolved to bring order, com- 
fort, and the power of love and kindness, 
After having many times urged the gov- 
ernment to allow him to unchain the 
maniacs of the Bicétre, but in vain, Pinel 
went himself to the authorities, and with 
much earnestness and warmth advocated 
the removal of this monstrous abuse. 
Couthon, a member of the Commune, 
gave way to Pinel’s arguments, and agreed 
to meet him at the Bicétre. Couthon 
then interrogated those who were chained, 
but the abuse he received, and the con- 
fused sound of cries, vociferations, and 
clanking of chains, in the filthy damp cells, 
made him recoil from Pinel’s proposition. 
“You may do what you will with them,” 
said he, “ but I fear you will become their 
victim.” 

Pinel immediately began his undertak- 
ing. There were about fifty whom he con- 
sidered might without danger to others be 
unchained, and he began by relieving 
twelve, with the sole precaution of having 
previously prepared the same number of 
camisoles with long sleeves, which could 
be tied behind the back if necessary. 

The first man on whom the experiment 
was tried was an English captain, whose 


* Dante’s “ Inferno,’ Canto III. 25-30. 
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history no one knew, as he had been in 
chains forty years. He was thought to 
be one of the most furious among them; 
his keepers approached him with caution, 
as he had in a fit of blind fury killed one 
of them with a blow from his manacles. 
He was chained more rigorously than any 
of the others. Pinel entered his cell un- 
attended, and said to him, calmly, “ Cap- 
tain, I will order your chains to be taken 
off, and give you liberty, if you will prom- 
ise to behave well, and injure no one.” 

“ Sir, I promise you,” said the maniac ; 
“but you are laughing at me, you are all 
too much afraid of me.” 

“TI have six men,” Pinel answered, 
“ready to enforce my commands if neces- 
sary. Believe me, then, on my honor, I 
will give you your liberty if you will only 
put on this waistcoat.” 

He submitted to this willingly, and with- 
cut a word his chains were removed, and 
the keepers retired, leaving the door of 
his cell open. He raised himself many 
times from his seat, but fell again on it, 
for he had been in a sitting posture so 
long that he hadlost the use of his legs; in 
a quarter of an hour he succeeded in main- 
taining his balance, and with tottering 
steps came to the door of his cell. His first 
look was at the sky, and he cried out en- 
thusiastically, “ How beautiful!” During 
the rest of the day he was constantly in 
motion, walking up and down the stair- 
cases, and uttering exclamations of delight. 
In the evening he returned of his own 
accord into his cell, where a better bed 
than he had been accustomed to have had 
been prepared for him, and he slept 
quietly. During the two succeeding years 
which he spent in the Bicétre, he had no 
return of his previous paroxysms, but 
even rendered himself useful by exercis- 
ing a kind of authority over the insane 
patients, whom he ruled in his own fash- 
ion. 
Another unfortunate being whom Pinel 
visited was a soldier of the French 
Guards, whose only fault was drunken- 
ness; when once he lost self-command by 
drink he became quarrelsome and violent, 
and the more dangerous by reason of his 
great strength. From his frequent ex- 
cesses he had been discharged from the 
corps, and had speedily dissipated his 
scanty means. Disgrace and misery so 
depressed him that he became insane; in 
his paroxysms he believed himself a gen- 
eral, and fought those who would not 
—_ae ‘his rank. After a furious 
struggle of this sort, he had been brought 
to the Bicétre in a state of the greatest 
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excitement. He had now been chained 
for ten years, and with greater care than 
the others, as he had Soquiatiy broken 
his chains with his hands only. Once, 
when he had broken loose, he had defied 
all the keepers who entered his cell until 
they had each passed between his legs, 
and he compelled eight or ten men to obey 
this strange command. Pinel in his pre- 
vious visits to him, regarded him as a man 
of original good nature, but laboring under 
excitement incessantly kept up by cruel 
treatment; and he had promised soon to 
ameliorate his condition, which promise 
alone had made him more calm. Now he 
announced to him that he should be 
chained no longer; and to prove that he 
had confidence in him, and believed him 
to be a man capable of better things, 
he called upon him to assist in releas- 
ing those others who had not reason like 
himself, and promised, if he conducted 
himself well, to take him into his own ser- 
vice. The change was sudden and com- 
plete. No sooner was he liberated than 
he became obliging and attentive, follow- 
ing with his eye every motion of Pinel, 
and executing his orders with as much 
address as promptness. He spoke kindly 
and reasonably to the other patients, and 
during the rest of his life was devoted to 
his deliverer. “I can never hear without 
emotion,” says Pinel’s son, “the name of 
this man, who, some years after this occur- 
rence, shared with me the games of my 
childhood, and to whom I shall always 
feel attached.” 

In the next cell were three Prussian 
soldiers who had been in chains for many 

ears, but on what account no one knew. 

hey were ares | calm and inoffensive, 
becoming animated only when conversing 
together in their own language, which was 
unintelligible to others. They were al- 
lowed the only consolation of which they 
appeared sensible — to live together. 
The preparations taken to release them 
alarmed them, and they imagined the 
keepers were come to inflict new severi- 
ties, so they opposed them violently while 
removing their irons. When released 
they were not willing to leave their prison, 
and remained in their habitual posture. 
Either loss of intellect or grief had made 
them indifferent to liberty. 

Next to them was an old priest who 
was possessed with the idea that he was 
Christ. His appearance indicated the 
sincerity of his belief; he was grave and 
solemn ; his smile soft, and at the same 
time severe, repelling all familiarity; his 
hair was long, and hung on each side of 
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his face, which was pale, intelligent, and 
resigned. On his being taunted with the 
question that if he were Christ he could 
break his chains, he calmly replied, “ Frus- 
tra tentaris Dominum tuum.” His whole 
life was a romance of religious excitement. 
He undertook a foot pilgrimage to Cologne 
and Rome, etc. On his confinement in 
the Bicétre, his hands and feet were loaded 
with heavy chains, and during twelve years 
he bore with exemplary patience. this mar- 
tyrdom, as well as constant sarcasms. 

Pinel did not attempt to reason with 
him, but ordered that he should be un- 
chained in silence, and directed at the 
same time that every one should imitate the 
old man’s reserve, and never speak to him. 
This order was rigorously observed, and 
produced on the poor man a more decided 
effect than either chains or dungeon; he 
became humiliated at this unusual isola- 
tion, and, after hesitating a long time, grad- 
ually introduced himself to the society of 
the other patients. From this time his 
notions became more quiet and sensible, 
and in less than a year he acknowledged 
the absurdity of his previous preposses- 
gions, and was dismissed from the Bicétre. 

In the course of a few days, Pinel unfet- 
tered fifty-three maniacs in the Bicétre; 
among them were men of all conditions 
and countries. The result twas beyond his 
hopes. Tranquillity and harmony suc- 
ceeded to tumult and disorder; and the 
whole discipline was marked by a regular- 
ity and kindness which had a most favor- 
able effect on the insane, rendering even 
the most furious more tractable.* 

But, while thus liberating the lunatic 
from his iron fetters, it must not be sup- 
posed that Pinel reached at one bound the 
present enlightened treatment of the in- 
sane, or realized the extent to which the 
may be allowed liberty of action. He still 
judged that mechanical restraint was nec- 
essary, and employed both coercion and 
intimidating measures where the use of 
them would now be considered reprehen- 
sible. Nor could he change the prison- 
like aspect of their abode. But though he 
considered it justifiable and expedient to 
resort in some cases to stratagem, and in 
many to threats of punishment, he mainly 
relied on moral means, and was the first 
on the Continent to prove the effect of 
kindness on the disordered brain. 

Pinel’s noble example was followed by 
many other distinguished physicians, 
among whom were Esquirol, Georget, 
Jacobi, Falret, Zeller, Foville, Voisin, Sci- 


* British and Foreign Medical Review, No. . 
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pio Pinel, Parchappe, and others. But 
the subsequent treatment of insanity on 
the Continent has not kept pace with that 
in this country. 

Not only was the spread of Pinel’s prin- 
ciples extremely slow, so that as late as 
1836, when, as we shall afterwards see, 
Charlesworth and Hill, in England, were 
abolishing the last vestige of mechanical 
treatment, we still find the existence of 
chains, manacles, and cages in some of 
the French provincial asylums ; but when, 
in 1853, Dr. Daniel H. Tuke visited some 
of the principal Continental asylums, 
though in a general way the patients were 
treated with kindness and care, he found 
much mechanical restraint still in force, 
and the douche as a punishment still em- 
wy ne The latter he described as a fear- 
ul instrument of torture, in the hands of 
an ignorant or cruel attendant. A friend 
of his witnessed its application, at the 
Bicétre, to a young man who persisted in 
calling himself Jesus Christ and Napo- 
leon. On his asserting this the douche 
was threatened, and on the failure of this 
threat actually put into effect. His head 
was fixed by means of a board, with an 
aperture which fitted his neck, and a stream 
of water from a great height was directed 
so as to fall with painful force on the irri- 
tated brain of the unfortunate lunatic. It 
was then suspended, and he was asked 
whether he would still persist in calling 
himself Jesus Christ and Napoleon. On 
repeating his delusion, the douche was 
again allowed to descend on his head. He 
was then asked a third time, “ Are you 
Jesus Christ and Napoleon?” and having 
replied in the negafive, he was allowed to 
retire. . 

Holland for many years has made great 
advance in her treatment of the insane. 
In 1837, Prof. Van der Kolk delivered an 
address at Utrecht, entitled, “ Oratio de 
debita cura infaustam Maniacorum sor- 
tem emendandi cosque sanandi, in nostra 
patria nimis neglecta.” The professor 
succeeded in rousing public attention, and 
the intervention of the legislature. Com- 
missioners were appointed, laws passed 
for the regulation of existing asylums, the 
suppression of some, including all private 
asylums, and the creation of new ones. 
Among the latter was a princely building 
near Haarlem, called Meerenberg; its 
medical officers, Dr. Everts and Dr. D. H. 
Van Leeuwen, visited England to obtain 
information as to the right treatment of 
the insane, and determined, as a result of 
their visit, to introduce the system of non- 
restraint. Prof. Van der Kolk, however, 





did not subscribe to the non-restraint sys- 
tem, as an inexorable principle never to 
be departed from, holding, with most Con- 
tinental psychological physicians, that the 
waistcoat may prove, under some circum- 
stances, the least irritating mode of re- 
straining violence. 

In Germany insanity had for long re- 
ceived much attention, as a subject of 
great speculative interest, and elaborate 
theories were framed, respectively entitled 
the somatic, the psychic, and the somato- 
psychic. But whilst speculative philoso- 
phers were engaged in caustic controversy 
over their rival abstract theories, the poor 
concrete lunatic was left in chains and 
darkness, and no attention was given to 
his practical treatment. The asylum of 
Sonnenstein, near Dresden, was the first 
to adopt more enlightened modes of treat- 
ment. In 1821 Dr. Jacobi began his 
labors at Siegburg, near Bonn, and in the 
following year edited a free translation of 
the “ Description of the York Retreat,” 
by Samuel Tuke, with a view to introduc- 
ing the same method of treatment in Ger- 
many. By his personal labors at Sieg- 
burg, and his writings, he is regarded as 
the main leader in the amelioration of the 
condition of the insane in that country. 
Religious influence, kindness, and other 
moral means, combined with a most care- 
ful attention to the medical indications of 
each case, constituted his primary rules 
of treatment; but he was never convinced 
of the necessity of adopting the principle 
of non-restraint. 

Many of the provincial asylums of Prus- 
sia are well worthy of praise, but Dr. Tuke 
found Berlin miserably deficient in proper 
accommodation for the insane. On mak- 
ing some remark to Professor Ideler, on 
so wealthy a city neglecting so necessary 
an object of public care, he replied that 
the military expenses of the country were 
so great, that little was left to be spent on 
public asylums. It was in the portion of 
the public hospital, La Charité, set apart 
for the insane, that Dr. Tuke witnessed 
Prof. Ideler’s sanction of the douche, with 
— and disgust, as being positively 
cruel. 

Austria, on the other hand, has been 
decidedly in advance of Prussia in the 
treatment of those afflicted with mental 
diseases. The large comparatively new 
public asylums at Vienna and Prague are 
worthy of all praise, not only in their con- 
struction and external appearance, but in 
their management, the condition of the 
patients, and the -high character of their 
medical officers. 
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The old tower can still be seen in Vien- 
na where the insane were chained and 
exposed to public view. 

Having thus briefly passed in review the 
history of this great movement on the 
Continent, let us now trace out its history 
in our own country, the first to lead the 
way and the most advanced in the humane 
treatment of the disordered mind. 

A few months prior to Pinel’s great 
reform in France, the same movement was 
taking place in England, in a more unob- 
trusive form. It is not so generally known 
as it ought to be that it is to the Quakers 
that England owes this immense debt of 

ratitude, to those gentle worshippers of 
fight and silence —a silence in which they 
have ever heard the voice of God speaking 
to them in every form of human misery, 
an inner light which seems invariably to 

uide them to successful methods in deal- 
ing with it. 

Among all the bad English asylums, 
the York Asylum possessed the unenviable 
pre-eminence. The patients slept three in 
a bed; the light in some of the ground- 
floor rooms was obstructed by pigstyes, 
which added to the general foulness of the 
air. Small airing-courts, into one of which 
one hundred lunatics were crowded with- 
out any supervision, so that it was discov- 
ered that several patients had been killed 
by their companions ; dark cells into which 
the more violent were thrust, often in a 
state of complete nudity, sometimes fora 
week at a time, no provision being made 
for ordinary cleanliness; food which was 
described as cold meat for the middle 
class, and offal and trash for the lower; 
flogging and cudgelling systematically re- 
sorted to, and downright murder not an 
unfrequent occurrence : such were some of 
the features of an asylum established in 
1777, by general subscription, for the de- 
cent maintenance and relief of such insane 
persons as were in reduced circum- 
stances. 

The secrecy which formed part of its 
vicious system kept suspicion from being 
aroused till 1790, when some members of 
the Society of Friends sent one of their 
family, a lady, for care to the York Asy- 
lum. Its rules forbade her friends to see 
her; she died; something wrong was sus- 
pected, and from that day “the Society of 
Friends, acting as always in conformity 
with Christian precepts, and never hesitat- 
ing to face a right work because of its 
difficulty, determined to found an institu- 
tion in which there should be no secrecy. 
William Tuke was the great founder of the 
new asylum, and from the first he and his 
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friends pursued in their asylum the princi- 
ples which are now universally adopted.” * 
This was the more remarkable as the 
founder was not a medical man, with the 
advantage of modern pathological knowl- 
edge to guide him in breaking through the 
received treatment of the insane for two 
thousand years, but was simply guided by 
humanity. and Christian principles, com- 
bined with strong common sense. For 
thirty years he devoted himself to this good 
work. 

The new asylum was set in extensive 
grounds ; it was made to look as much like 
a rural mansion as possible, instead of a 
gloomy prison; the apertures, guarded by 
strong bars and shutters, which did duty 
for windows in the old asylum, were dis- 
carded, and glazed windows with iron 
sashes substituted; the rooms were 
furnished with neatness and care; and in 
order to imbue the patient’s mind with the 
idea that he had come to a temporary 
home, the name of “the Retreat” was 
suggested, and was then first used. 
Healthful employment was resorted to — 
straw and basket work, as well as needle- 
work, for the women, and outdoor cul- 
tivation of land for the men, which was 
found to have a marked beneficent in- 
fluence; and simple amusements and 
friendly tea-parties were introduced. 
“Certainly,” says Dr. Conolly, “ restraint 
was not altogether abolished by them; 
but they began the new system in this 
country, and the restraints they did con- 
tinue to use were of the mildest form.” 
It was thought that cases existed in which 
the excitement created by the use of the 
strait waistcoat during a maniacal par- 
oxysm was of a lesser degree than that 
caused by the employment of great physi- 
cal force by an attendant, for, it must be 
remembered, the padded room had not 
yet been introduced. But no “ whirling- 
chairs ” were employed, no “ bath of sur- 
prise ” brought the patient tc his senses; 
no cagelike dens were there in which to 
incarcerate the maniac from ll human 
sympathy and the light and air of heaven; 
no whips, chains, and fetters. Yet the 
venerable founder, we are told, could go 
his i through the wards of the asylum, 
not only without fear of injury, but greeted 
by many a warm handshake, and by eyes 
glistening with grateful emotion, and kind- 
ling into intelligence. 

And this at the time when the great 
authority, Dr. Cullen, was writing in favor 


* Dr. Conolly’s speech at Willis’s Rooms. Daily 
News, April 1, 1852. 
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of the systematic employment of fear in 
the treatment of insanity, and prescribing 
stripes in some cases of mania! 

It was impossible that so remarkable an 
experiment should be going on without 
gradually attracting the curiosity of medi- 
cal men and philanthropists ; and the nu- 
merous enquiries made led at last, in 1813, 
to the publication of an account of the 
institution, by Samuel Tuke, the grandson 
of the founder, which was reviewed in the 
Edinburgh Review by Sydney Smith, 
whose racy wit so often served the cause 
of philanthropy. “If it be true,” as the 
author of this able article remarks, “ that 
oppression often makes a w7se man mad, 
is it to be supposed that stripes, insults, 
and injuries, for which the receiver knows 
no cause, are calculated to make a mad- 
man wise, or would they not rather exas- 
perate his disease, and excite his resent- 
ment? May we not most clearly perceive 
why furious mania is almost a stranger to 
the ‘Retreat’??—why all the patients 
wear clothes, and are generally induced to 
adopt orderly habits?” Referring to me- 
chanical restraint and seclusion, he says: 
“Except in the case of violent mania, 
which is by no means of frequent occur- 
rence, coercion, when required, is consid- 
ered as a necessary evil, that is, it is 


thought abstractedly to have a tendency 
to retard the cure, and to oppose the influ- 


ence of the moral remedies employed. It 
is, therefore, used only sparingly, and the 
superintendent has often told me that he 
would rather run some risk than have 
recourse to restraint when not absolutely 
necessary.” 

The publication of these enlightened 
principles, accompanied by an account of 
their successful practical adoption, had an 
immediate effect. The medical superin- 
tendent of the York Asylum took offence 
at the slur cast by the existence of the 
Retreat on AZzs ideal institution, and rashly 
engaged in a newspaper controversy, dur- 
ing which a case of grave ill-treatment 
came to light. The public became 
alarmed. A commission of inquiry was 
instituted, and such fearful abuses were 
revealed as roused the whole country, and 
at last forced mental therapeutics on both 
public and medical attention. 

But it was not till 1814, a year after the 
publication of Mr. Samuel Tuke’s account 
of the Retreat —some twenty years after 
the right system had been enacted, under 
the able oversight of Tuke and also of 
Jepson —that any general. reform took 
place. In the next five-and-twenty years 
fifteen new county asylums were opened, 
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superintended by men of intelligence and 
humanity, recognizing the supreme im- 
portance of moral treatment, discarding 
whips, chains, and whirling-chairs, an 

using as little restraint as was then thought 
possible. Sir Alexander Morison, in 
1823, gave the first course of lectures on 
the subject ; and his example was followed 
later on by Drs. Conolly and Sutherland. 

It was not, however, till 1837 that the im- 
portant experiment of the total abolition 
of mechanical restraint was tried, which 
happily proved a sti.l further advance in 
the treatment of the insane. The experi- 
ment was first tried at the Lincoln Asy- 
lum, under Dr. Charlesworth and the 
house-surgeon, Mr. Gardiner Hill. The 
indignity of the coercion-chair and the 
strait-waistcoat, and the unseemly struggle 
to enforce their use, was found so irritat- 
ing to the excited brain, and productive 
of such angry dislike and revengeful feel- 
ing in the patient’s mind, as fatally to 
militate against moral treatment; and the 
immediate saving of trouble by the use of 
such instruments of control, regardless of 
the uncleanly habits they almost invariably 
produce, was so likely to be abused in the 
long run by careless attendants, that they 
were discontinued. A “padded room” 
was often used. The walls are padded 
half-way up with coir; the floor itself is a 
bed, on which additional pillows and rugs 
are spread for the patient to lie down; the 
window is carefully guarded with a wire 
network, letting in light and air, while en- 
suring safety. The perfect quiet and sub- 
dued light in themselves often come like 
healing balm to the poor excited brain, 
and the patient frequently falls into sound 
sleep, his state being carefully watched 
through the inspecting-plate. Four or 
five hours sometimes are found sufficient 
to subdue a paroxysm of acute mania. In 
some asylums, however, at the present 
day, it is rarely or never resorted to. 

The following curious table will show 
how gradual was the introduction of the 
non-restraint principle in the Lincoln 
Asylum : — 

Total No. 
of Hours 


under 
Restraint 


20,424 


Total 

No. in 

Year House 
1829 
1830 
1831 
1832 
1833 
1834 

1835 323 

1836 39 

1837 3 


Total No. 
of instances 
of Restraint 

1,727 
2,364 
1,004 
1,401 
1,109 

647 


Total No. 
Restrained 


Here we remark that in 1829 more than 
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half the number of the inmates were sub- 
jected to mechanical restraint; in 1836, 
out of one hundred and fifteen, it was 
found necessary for only twelve; and in 
1837, out of one hundred and thirty pa- 
tients, for only two; after which date the 
practice was totally discontinued. Let 
our readers reflect how much irritability, 
even in the ordinary brain excitement of 
anger, we instinctively work out at the 
soles of our boots, or by a free movement 
of the hands, and then realize what it 
would be in the intolerable brain-excite- 
ment of mania to be strapped immovably 
to a coercion-chair, or have our arms pin- 
joned so as to be unable even to wipe 
away one’s own tears of anguish and de- 
spair, and they will not be at a loss to 
conceive the enormous alleviation of suf- 
fering represented in that column of les- 
sening figures. 

But the time had at length arrived when 
the experiment had to be tried ona larger 
scale. In 1839 the great and good Dr. 
Conolly was appointed superintendent of 
the large pauper asylum at Hanwell, con- 
taining one thousand patients ; and, having 
personally studied the working of the sys- 
tem at Lincoln, he determined to intro- 
duce the principle of non-restraint into 
his unruly kingdom, which he resolved to 


govern by moral and therapeutical means 
alone. 

When Colonel 
benevolent persons on the Middlesex 
——e made their preliminary inqui- 


Clitheroe and other 


ries into the actual condition of the pauper 
lunatics of that county, which led to the 
erection of Hanwell, it was found that in 
the places in which they were kept, several 
were chained to the walls in dirty and 
offensive rooms. Once a month a medical 
visit was accorded them, and in the inter- 
val they were left to the mercy of their 
keepers. Before dusk, at the close of 
each dismal day, the patients were care- 
fully chained in cribs, the long corridors 
echoing with yells and curses of helpless 
fury all the night. On Sunday, a day of 
holiday to the keepers, the patients were 
left chained in their cribs all day. Their 
toilet, except on Sunday, when there was 
none, was performed by means of a tub in 
the yard, with the aid of amop. The ex- 
travagance of soap was not permitted, and 
for one hundred and seventy patients one 
towel was considered sufficient. The 
economy of the plan was manifest; and 
the mortality resulting from it, though con- 
siderable, was not considered. The con- 
dition of one man in Bethlehem, where the 
patients were exposed to public view for 
LIVING AGE, VOL. XVIII. 912 
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money, has been immortalized in a work 
of Esquirol, which contains a plate drawn 
from life. This patient’s name was Nor- 
ris. He had been a powerful and violent 
man. Having on one occasion resented 
what he considered some improper treat- 
ment from his keeper, he was fastened by 
a long chain, which was ingeniously passed 
through the wall, where the victorious 
keeper, out of the patient’s reach, could 
drag the unfortunate man close to the wall 
whenever he liked. To prevent this sort 
of outrage, poor Norris muffled the chain 
with straw, but the savage inclinations of 
the keeper were either checked by no 
superintending eye, or the officers of the 
asylum partook of his cruelty and his fears, 
for a new and refined torture for the pa- 
tient was invented, in the shape of an 
ingenious apparatus of iron. A stout iron 
ring was riveted round his neck, from 
which a short chain passed to a ring 
made to slide upwards or downwards on 
an upright massive iron bar, more than six 
feet high, inserted into the wall. Round 
his body a strong iron bar, about two 
inches wide, was riveted; on each side of 
the bar was a circular projection, which, 
being fastened to and enclosing each of 
his arms, pinioned them close to his sides. 
The effect of this apparatus was that the 
patient could indeed raise himself up so 
as to stand against the wall, but could not 
stir one foot from it, could not walk one 
step, and could not lie down except upon 
his back. And in this thraldom he had 
lived for twelve years. During much of 
this time his conversation is reported to 
have been rational. At length release 
came, but he only lived one year to enjoy 
it. “It is painful to have to add,” says 
Dr. Conolly, “that this long-continued 
punishment had the recorded approbation 
of all the authorities of the asylum.” 
Surely the fact that such atrocities could 
go on under medical sanction should put 
‘us on our guard against attaching a super- 
stitious weight to the dicta of medical 
men, when they assert the necessity of 
vice and unlicensed vivisection, as they 
once asserted the necessity of stripes and 
chains for the lunatic. 

When —to return to our subject —the 
Hanwell Asylum was finished, presenting 
a handsome building surrounded by exten- 
sive grounds, and a farm on which the pa- 
tients could be employed, it was a source 
of admiration and wonder. Yet the fine 
new building might, in its practical work- 
ing, have been “ only the old Adam dressed 
up in new clothes.” Such was not the 
case. The instruments of coercion dis- 
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carded by Dr. Conolly, of one kind and 
another, amounted to six hundred, half of 
which were leg-locks and handcuffs; for 
these instruments of restraint the good 
doctor substituted the padded room for 
the violent, for mischievous patients 
clothes of a material that could not be 
torn, fastened on with a small padlock; 
for epileptic patients, instead of the old 
miserable chaining to the bed in one con- 
strained attitude, a well-padded floor on 
either side, making a possible fall harm- 
less ; and for all alike patience, kindness, 
moral suasion, and sympathy. He insti- 
tuted regular occupations; a school for 
the younger patients, recreation of all 
kinds, and even occasional social gather- 
ings, in which the officials and the patients 
met happily together, and a band, com- 
posed of the more musical patients, per- 
formed. And lastly, not least, the relig- 
ious services established by Dr. Conolly’s 
predecessor, Sir William Ellis, were made 
regular by the appointment of a chaplain. 
The Sunday services, no longer interrupt- 
ed by patients made irritable by mechan- 
ical restraint, were conducted with decent 
decorum; sacred singing was cultivated, 
and these afflicted ones encouraged, with 
_what broken lights of reason remained to 
them, to look up to the great Father of us 
all. 

The success of the good doctor’s method 
exceeded even his expectations ; the wards 
ceased to resound at night with groans and 
curses from chained and struggling pa- 
tients ; order, content, and industry reigned 
among his one thousand and eight insane 
subjects; cures were far more quickly 
effected in the absence of any external 
aggravation of the irritability of the brain ; 
and Dr. Conolly’s vast experience, extend- 
ing over a period of upwards of thirteen 
years, enabled him to enforce the princi- 
ple that there is no properly managed 
asylum in the world in which mechanical 
restraint may not be abolished, not only 
with safety, but with incalculable advan- 
tage; a principle hotly contested on the 
Continent, with some notable exceptions, 
within recent years, as Griesinger in Ger- 
many and Morel in France. 

The commissioners in lunacy, who were 
at first disposed to regard the new system 
with some disfavor, after carefully watching 
its results, became convinced of its desira- 
bility, and urged its adoption in the strong- 
est terms. In their eighth report they could 
state that in twenty-seven out of thirty 
public or county asylums mechanical re- 
straint had been abolished, these asylums 
containing about ten thousand patients. 
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A few years later and the use of it may be 
said to have ceased to exist in England. 

Would that we could say that the old 
abuses of our system of caring for the in- 
sane had been completely weeded out; 
the objectionable increase in the size of the 
asylums, the painfully inadequate medical 
superintendence — the only efficient guar- 
antee against the re-introduction of cruelty, 
against which the mere abolition of me- 
chanical restraint is no safeguard —two 
physicians being considered sufficient for 
the care of one thousand patients, while 
at Illenau, in Germany, there are four 
medical officers, and only four hundred 
and fifty patients, the jealousy of the gov- 
erning bodies, which often curtails and 
cripples medical authority, and the petty 
economy which leads to the discontinuing 
of schools, and of the useful agencies to 
restore the balance of the mind on the 
score of expense, are some of the evils 
which still infect the milder system. 

One or two instances, in conclusion, 
may perhaps better enable us to realize 
the difficulties to be overcome in the aboli- 
tion of all mechanical restraint, and the 
marvellous results obtained by the invin- 
cible power of love, kindness, and gentle 
firmness. 

A poor tailor’s wife was admitted asa 
patient; she had already been insane some 
months, after a confinement, apparently 
from the want of proper food and com- 
forts. She was akind of mad skeleton, 
looking as if she might drop down and die 
at any moment, and yet danced and sang, 
and tore her clothes and all bedding to 
rags. No restraints were used, and she 
was indulged in some of her harmless 
fancies, supplied, among other things, with 
useless remnants, that she might amuse 
herself with tearing them into shreds. 
Good food was given her; she became 
stouter, and became calmer, and soon she 
employed herself in making dresses in- 
stead of tearing them; and then a happy 
recovery was commencing, when her poor 
husband came to see her. The sight of 
him, half starved and half clothed, brought 
on a temporary relapse. She became de- 
pressed, wept bitterly, and lamented that 
her husband could not also come to Han- 
well. These feelings were contracted by 
the desire to go to him, poor as their home 
was, to comfort her husband and share his 
poverty; and, as soon as she was well 
enough, her wish was complied with. 

In Dr. Hitchman’s first report (1833) of 
the Derbyshire Asylum, we read’ of a 
patient brought to the institution naked, 
except that round the middle there were 
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some remains of a dress; his limbs were 
chained; he roared hideously as he was 
being conveyed to the wards. The pa- 
tient was of a large size and formidable 
aspect, but he appeared to be unable to 
* retain the erect position without support. 
He resisted all attempts to clothe him, and 
he seemed unacquainted with the,use of a 
bedstead. He whined after the manner 
of adog that has lost its home —that 
home appearing to have been for more 
than thirty years a mere outhouse. He 
seemed to dread everybody, and he was 
lost to all sense of decency. “He is 
guided,” writes Dr. Hitchman, on his 
arrival, “by the lower instincts only, and 
his whole appearance and manner —his 
fears, his whines, his peculiar skulking 
from observation, his bent gait, his 
straight hair, large lips, and gigantic fore- 
arm — painfully reminded one of the more 
sluggish of the anthropoid apes, and tell 
but too plainly to what sad depths the 
human being can sink, under the com- 
bined influences of neglect and disease.” 

It is interesting to know what improve- 
ments can be made in even such a case as 
this, in an asylum containing every com- 
fort and advantage. Fifteen months after 
his admission, Dr. Hitchman was able to 
say, “He now walks about the galleries 
properly clothed, smiles when he is ap- 
proached, puts out his hand in a friendly 
manner towards those he recognizes, sits 
regularly at meals, is shaved at appointed 
times, carries himself nearly erect, and 
looks as if he belonged to the children of 
men.” 

Some of the most distressing cases 
occur amongst patients of a higher grade, 
from the mistaken reluctance of affection- 
ate relatives to place them under proper 
medical care. 

“A man of rank and education,” says 
Dr. Conolly, “looking much like a mad 
beggar, all decent politeness forgotten, 
and who has kept his family in a state of 
disturbance and misery indescribable, yet, 
on removal to a good asylum, conforms 
at once to the hours and customs of the 
house, where he finds himself surrounded 
with kindness, and above all, meets with 
the calm, wise treatment so seldom to be 
had at the hands of agitated relatives, but 
which the irritable brain demands. In 
time the tranquil days and nights, the reg- 
ularity of the hours of exercise, meals, good 
diet, cheerful social intercourse, and hope- 
ful words, together with the administra- 
tion of baths, and all the medical and 
therapeutical means practicable, produce 
a gradual restoration of health. Nothing 
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occurring from day to day to exasperate 
the patient; no unkind thing being ever 
done, no unkind expression ever addressed 
to him, no ungentle emotion ever aroused, 
the irritation of the brain gradually sub- 
sides, and reason is restored ; or, if struc- 
tural change has already taken place 
which precludes cure, the malady takes a 
milder form, till the sufferer is released 
by death.* 

Even in the frequent cases which came 
under Dr. Conolly, of men and women 
reduced to insanity after a long career of | 
vice, and mad indulgence of their pas- 
sions, he found the effects of quiet treat- 
ment and inexhaustible patience were 
generally seen at last. Profligate, intem- 
perate, violent, regardless of domestic 
ties, their children abandoned to all the 
evils of poverty, themselves by degrees 
given up to utter recklessness, the trouble 
occasioned by patients such as these was 
indescribable. All violent methods pro- 
duced greater obstinacy, greater determi- 
nation to give trouble and do mischief, 
and commit all kinds of outrage. It was 
not till such patients, in whatever mood of 
mind, found themselves treated month 
after month, and even year after year, 
with invariable temper and patience, their 
outbreaks met with sorrow and not with 
anger, their attempts at self-control no- 
ticed and encouraged with hopeful words, 
that even these became generally quiet, 
decorous in manner and language, atten- 
tive to their dress, disposed to useful ac- 
tivity, and able to preserve their good 
behavior in the chapel. 

Indeed, the marvellous results recorded 
by Dr. Conolly, as obtained from the most 
disordered and refractory material by the 
use of moral means alone (for experienced 
alienist physicians are agreed that in 
addition to the direct medical treatment 
of the brain, and often when this fails, 
moral means are of the utmost impor- 
tance) irresistibly lead up to the question 
whether, by the use of the same means 
outside the asylum, insanity might not 
often be preventible as sn as curable. 
“Very little consideration,” writes Dr. 
Conolly, “is required to show that in the 
management of children of tender years, 
early customs prevail which tend to irritate 
the growing brain; and let us remember 
that it is the tendency of all long-contin- 
ued irritation to produce structural change, 
in other words, incurable insanity. Might. 
not many a wayward temper, inherited, 


* Dr. Conolly, ‘‘ The Treatment of the Insane with- 
out Mechanical Restraints.” 
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perhaps, from half insane ancestors, be 
soothed and regulated, if the fault was 
met with sorrow instead of anger, if in the 
paroxysm of passion, instead of the loud 
voice, the irritable shake, or the angry 
slap, the child was put into a room by 
itself, with the assurance it should be re- 
leased the moment it stopped crying, or 
in the case of a very young child, a warm 
bath was resorted to, to stop long-contin- 
ued screaming; if every effort at self- 
control were carefully watched, noticed, 
and encouraged, instead of the usual 
careless ‘ You get worse and worse,’ that 
greets the next outburst; above all, if 
strict obedience and regular habits were 
quietly but irresistibly enforced, implant- 
ing a habit of self-control, and teaching 
the child what, as Carlyle says, ‘it cannot 
learn too early and thoroughly: that 
Would, in this world of ours, isas a mere 
zero to Should, and for the most part as 
the smallest fraction even to Shall’ — 
might not many a brain have been saved 
from making shipwreck in after life ?” 

Mothers especially would do well to 
study Dr. Andrew Combe’s “ Principles of 
Physiology Applied to the Preservation of 
Health, and to the Improvement of Physi- 
cal and Mental Education;” Dr. South- 
wood Smith’s “Philosophy of Health ;” 
and Mr. Charles Bray’s work on “ The 
Education of the Feelings.” From these 
works may be gathered many directions 
for the regulation of the life of children, 
conformable in system and in object to the 
character of the non-restraint system ap- 
plied to older and decidedly disordered 
minds. 

Again, we should do well to ponder the 
following statement of Dr. Conolly: “ All 
who have had peculiar opportunities of 
studying the mental habits of insane per- 
sons of the educated classes, well know 
that with some exceptions their pursuits 
and studies appear to have been superfi- 
‘cial desultory, and frivolous ; the condi- 
tion of the female mind, especially of the 
minds of those who are to be the mothers 
of another generation, is even in the high- 
est circles too often more deplorable still. 
Not only is it most rare to find them famil- 
jar with the best authors of their own 
country, but most common to find that 
they have never read a really good author 
either-in their own or in any other lan- 
guage, and that the few accomplishments 
possessed by them have been taught only 
for display in society and not for solace in 
quieter hours.” Much is doing to remedy 
this state of things, and great efforts are 
being made for the better’education of 
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women, but much still remains to be done. 
Surely the moral treatment resorted to in 
such cases, “exercise in the open air, cus- 
tomary and general activity and useful- 
ness, a moderate attention to music and 
other accomplishments, instead of an ex- 
travagant devotion of time to such excite- 
ments, protection from fanatical exposi- 
tions, and substitution of sensible books 
for the worthless tracts and volumes with 
which well-meaning friends have crowded 
their boxes, and which are henceforth 
locked upas so much mental poison— 
surely this treatment can be better pur- 
sued outside an asylum than z# one? 
To make a real intelligent effort to give 
our boys and girls healthy pursuits, and, 
if possible, some interest in some branch 
of science, whether natural history or 
some other — an object often accomplished 
by the purchase of a few books and instru- 
ments—is surely a great step made 
towards the preservation of mental sanity, 
bringing the mind into contact with that 
fair-ordered world of nature, which Goethe 
recognized as the great influence in calm- 
ing a distempered mind. 

And lastly could we not be a little 
kinder to each other? It is unkindness 
that most often unhinges the mind. It is 
the kindness the patient meets with in the 
asylum that forms the first steps to his 
cure. 


Musing upon the little lives of men, 
And how they mar that little by their feuds, 


it has often struck me as an infinitely sad 
thing, how little it takes to make a human 
heart happy, and how often that little is 
denied; often, too, not from want of affec- 
tion, but from want of a little thought. 

In conclusion, are there no ways in 
which we could co-operate in the great 
work of these good men, who, by the devo- 
tion of a lifetime, have brought about this 
great revolution in the treatment of the 
insane? All who have had personal expe- 
rience of the insane, will bear witness to 
the cruelty and folly of the feeling of dread 
with which they are regarded, a feeling 
which we do not indulge towards a patient 
in the delirium of fever, though with bet- 
ter cause for it, a feeling which I some- 
times think must have been implanted in 
us by the centuries of superstitious horror 
and cruelty which this one form of human 
malady inspired. In the life of Elizabeth 
Fry, it is touching to read how the dowa- 
ger czarina of Russia personally visited 
the asylums of St. Petersburg, saw to the 
comfort of the inmates, and soothed their 
afflicted minds by playing on the organ to 
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them. Are there not some with bright 
gifts of song or of elocution, who would 
sometimes place these gifts at the dis- 
posal of the officers of an asylum, to help 
to bring a little brightness into these dark- 
ened lives? Could not a flower mission 
be opened to our city asylums, and all the 
tender beauty and healing grace of those 
“fair ungrieving things” be made to min- 
ister to troubled minds? 

At least let us render our heart’s 
thanks to those noble men who have re- 
moved one of the darkest blots from our 
common human nature, and shown love 
victorious over neglect, and fear, and cru- 
elty, by working with them, in prevention, 
if we cannot in curing; and remembering 
the wonders they have effected by pouring 
into the wounds of a troubled mind the 
oil and wine of kindness, unwearied pa- 
tience, and wise tenderness, let us “ go 
and do likewise.” 

ELLICE HOPKINS. 


From The Sunday Magazine. 
“DARK” DENNIS AND HIS GRANDSON. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “EPISODES IN AN OB- 


SCURE LIFE.” 


BELOow the level of the road, which is 
bounded on one side by a line of compar- 
atively modern, but already.smoke-dried 
and seedy-looking, houses, and separated 
from it by an iron railing, which serves as 
a gymnasium for the ragged youngsters of 
the neighborhood, there runs a narrow 
paved footway in front of a row of low, 
dark, old-fashioned cottages. They were 
rural cottages once, with front gardens, 
perchance, sloping up to the level of the 
then much narrower roadway, and the top 
of apple-trees in the bigger gardens be- 
hind showing over their low roofs or 
sweeping the tiles (it may have been thatch 
in those times) with branches of white and 
pink blossom, or ruddy fruit gleaming forth 
from still green leaves. Citizens setting 
forth for a country walk may have glanced 
gratefully at the honeysuckle on the 
es or the hollyhocks standing sentry 

eside the garden gates, as a first taste of 
the treats in store for them. There is 
very little rural now about Fleming’s 
Row. “London” has spread some four 
miles beyond it. The “respectable” 
quasi-private houses of the neighborhood, 
as I have intimated, have put on shabbiness 
and they have, too, the unhome-like look 
which springs from joint occupancy and 
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the turning of front parlors into workshops 
and offices, and first-floor bedrooms into 
warehouses. The front gardens are utterly 
gone. The back gardens have been am- 
putated into built-in little back yards. The 
cottages have acquired a very sluttish as- 
pect, to match the appearance of their 
tenants, who may be described as people 
whom you never see with clean faces and 
in Sunday clothes. The first house of the 
row, however, and its inmates, were some 
short time ago an exception to this rule of 
dreary dowdyishness. A side view of the 
little back yard, somewhat longer than the 
others, could be got by the passer-by, and 
it showed that the small enclosure tried — 
a hard struggle —still to be a garden. 
There was a disproportionately big sum- 
mer-house at the bottom with some dull 
green trellis-work about it, up which the 
vividly green round leaves and blazing 
blossoms of the nasturtium managed to 
climb. The garden walls were green and 
red in the season with scarlet-runners, 
hung here and there, in autumn, with flac- 
cid, open, yellow pods, displaying very 
respectably mature seed-beans of amethyst 
and jet. In spring mustard-and-cress 
came up in strangely fresh-looking initial 
letters from the cindery soil, and later 
there were flowers in the bed — chiefly 
wall-flowers, Tom Thumb nasturtiums, and 
London-pride. But the, front of the 
house, as long as flowers could bear the 
open air, was bright with their blossoms. 
The two or three little front windows were 
fenced with miniature gates and palings, 
painted green and white, over which musk- 
plants billowed and creeping-jennys cas- 
caded in downy light or glossy dark green 
and glowing gold. Within-stood balsams, 
sweet-williams, fuchsias, and geraniums. 
In front of one window stretched a box of 
mignonette, which the weary London air 
sometimes roused itself to wander over, 
sending abroad the scent like the sweet, 
mysteriously uncertain sounds of an 
£olian harp. I should have said before 
that one of the old apple-trees still lin- 
gered in the old garden, long past fruit- 
bearing, but able still to put forth blossom 
in May, each spring more scanty, and yet 
each bloom almost as beautiful as if it 
had opened in Herefordshire, and pathetic 
with a “tender grace of a day that is 
dead,” which no cider-county orchard could 
rival, 

The house inside was a humble conser- 
vatory. Here the alabaster spathe and 
golden spadix of an arum lighted up a 
dusky corner, and throughout the little 
home which otherwise in such a neighbor- 
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hood, in spite of the cleanliness of Den- 
nis’s daughter, might have been musty, 
floated in summer‘the sweet breath of 
stocks. The very kitchen window was 
shaded on the inside with broad leaves, 
between which little clusters of fruit were 
sometimes coaxed to peep, the stem of a 
vine, rooted in the garden, having been 
brought through the wall. 

It was the stranger that the dingy cot- 
tage should have been draped so abun- 
dantly, both within and without, with 
brightly or softly beautiful color, inasmuch 
as Dennis, as may have been inferred from 
his nickname, was blind. But he could 
drink in the fragrance of his flowers, and 
seemed to feel by a private sense their 
visual loveliness. The song of a thrush, 
in fine weather hung outside the house or 
on the apple-tree, gave another proof of 
the old man’s gentle tastes. 

Its cage was of Dennis’s own construc- 
tion, for basket-making was one of his 
trades; the white specimens of his wick- 
erwork which dangled beside his doorway 
affording another pleasant contrast to the 
grimy gloom of Fleming’s Row. The 
old man made nets, mats, mops, brooms, 
brushes, clothes-pegs, and re-caned chairs, 
sometimes at his own house, and some- 
times in the streets outside the houses 
of his customers. His daughter, Hannah 
Jones, who kept his house, was a widow 
who had had a large family and a hard 
life, made harder by a bad husband. Her 
troubles had crushed all cheerfulness out 
of her, but yet they had not made a grum- 
bler of her. She seemed to have arrived 
at the conclusion that happiness in this 
life was not meant for folk like her — that 
her duty on earth was to keep on Working, 
even at times when there was no need for 
hertolabor, Besides keeping her father’s 
house, she kept a little shop, in which 
she sold boot-laces, marbles, bulls’-eyes, 
gingerbread, and such-like, chiefly articles 
of juvenile demand; and sometimes she 
went outcharing. Her nearestapproach to 
happiness was on Sundays, when, without 
rebuke of conscience, she could sit still in 
the little meeting-house. She did not mind 
how long the services lasted; her idea of 
heaven, most probably, was her chapel 
magnified and glorified. There might 
easily be more agreeable members of a 
household than Hannah Jones, but in her 
undemonstrative way she was faithfully 
attached to her father and her little boy; 
although, if she ever did repine at the 
dealings of Providence it was because, out 
of her many children, little Abel was the 
one who had been spared to her. 
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Poor little Abel was weakly, lame, and 
slightly deformed; but he had a fine head, 
although out of proportion to the body that 
supported it—a brow that showed an 
intelligence which Hannah could not ap- 
preciate, and eyes in which yearned an 
affectionateness which found no adequate 
answer in his mother’s. As I have said, 
she was faithfully attached to him. When, 
as was often the case, if he ventured out- 
side the front door alone the children of 
the row began to tease or downright mal- 
treat him, Hannah, heedless of the fact 
that she was driving away her customers, 
would rush to the rescue with an energy 
which contrasted strangely with her usual 
sluggish calm of manner; but still she 
could not help feeling half ashamed thata 
son of hers should be so little able to take 
his own part. Taunts, experienced from 
the first opening of consciousness, so 
sharpen the tempers of some deformed 
children that they soon become, though 
still butts for scorn, too formidable to be 
approached by their persecutors, except at 
unawares ; but Abel had been made timid 
by his physical misfortunes. 

It was to his grandfather the little fellow 
clung, and the old man fully paid back his 
affection. He had inherited not only a 
good deal of Dennis’s mental and moral 
make, but also that slight deformity 
to which I have referred; and the tender- 
hearted old man felt somehow as if he had 
wronged the child in handing it down to 
him. No one,I should say, who transmits 
defects of his or her own, whether phys- 
ical or moral, to another generation, can 
help having somewhat of this feeling. 
The compunction must be especially pain- 
ful when the defect is moral. When a 
father in his son, or a mother in her daugh- 
ter, sees weaknesses and perversities out- 
cropping which they clearly recognize as 
old personal property, they must doubt 
whether ¢/ey are the persons who should 
punish the young offenders; and I fancy 
that children, by some dim kind of instinct, 
partially discover the injustice of being 
scolded for “teeth set on edge” by the 
very people who have “eaten the sour 
grapes.” 

But to return to Dennis and Abel. They 
were almost inseparable. Their needles 
clicked against their meshes in concert, 
and whilst a big basket grew between the 
old man’s legs, Abel, also sitting on the 
floor, twined his osiers into its baby 
brother. Abel worked at the bench, twist- 
ing the vice-handle, driving his little plane, 
helping his grandfather to saw, and bore, 
and bristle. He split and rough-hewed 
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wood for the pegs, etc., leaving the finish- 
ing off to the old man’s defter fingers. 
He kept the old man supplied with mat 
and mop material, but had no need to tell 
_ him whether or not he had made his mop- 
heads lop-sided. Dennis could find this 
out for himself by poising them on his 
cord. The little fellow, fumbling over his 
own chair, half enviously watched his 
grandfather’s slip of cane twine in and out 
and round about his chair-seat like a lithe 
tame snake, and wondered whether he 
would ever attain such unfaltering pre- 
cision. 

When the old man went out on his can- 
ing rounds, the lad limped by his side and 
picked out the driest, sunniest, snuggest 
corners for him to sit in while he did his 
work, 

Sometimes they went without Dennis’s 
dog, the lame leading the blind, and then 
the timid little boy was not afraid, for he 
had full confidence in his grandfather’s 
power, blind though he was, to protect him 
against ill-usage from the world at large, 
and had found, moreover, that the old 
man’s blindness restrained the young imps 
who mocked at. his own infirmities. Pop- 
ular kindness is very partial in its mani- 
festations, but a blind person at any rate 
is almost always safe in the roughest 
crowd, and Abel’s tormentors merely fol- 
lowed the fashion of the neighborhood in 
respecting Dennis’s defect. 

But still better did Abel like to have the 
dog with them when he went out with his 
grandfather, since Cincinnatus freed each 
entirely from the responsibility of looking 
after the other. Cincinnatus was a shagg 
mongrel that had been given to Dennis by 
a wag, who told him that Cincinnatus 
meant “curly-haired,” and that he would 
find him a “dictator.” Cincinnatus cer- 
tainly was a dog of great determination of 
character, but he aimost always used it to 
good purpose. Having learnt from his 
master the general route that he was to 
take, he insisted on taking it in his own 
fashion, and thus saved Dennis more than 
once from being run over. Woe betide 
any one also—however big, however 
small — who attempted to insult or in any 
way ill-treat the blind man or his — 
when they had Cincinnatus for their pro- 
tector. A graceless fellow having splashed 
the old man one day with mud intention- 
ally, the dog wrenched his tether from his 
master’s hand, flew at the coward, and, 
fastening his long teeth in his leg, made 
him howl for mercy. When Cincinnatus 
thought that he had inflicted sufficient 
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punishment, he gravely trotted back to 
Dennis. 

So far as the garden bore mustard-and- 
cress for relishes, nasturtium seeds for 
pickling, and beans for boiling, Hannah 
could discover sense in her father’s horti- 
cultural pursuits; but his flower-fancying, 
especially since he could not see his flow- 
ers, she considered one of his many “ fol- 
lies.” Abel, under his grandfather’s 
direction, was chief gardener; and it was 
he, too, who looked after the bird. The 
dog was fed by all three, not least by Han- 
nah, 

He took her food, but made no response 
to her frigid fondling: he was not going 
to be seduced by bribes of broken victua!s 
to abjure his allegiance to his old and 
young master, who needed his protection ~ 
far more than his nominal mistress did. 

He liked to get them into the summer- 
house on a fine still afternoon or evening, 
and there watch over them, whilst they 
went on with their work, or took their 
little recreation. Sometimes they played 
at draughts there, the old man running his 
hand over the board every now and then 
fo remind himself of the position of the 
pieces, and recognizing his own men by 
the notch in their sides. On Sunday 
afternoons the constant companions read 
their Bibles there together, verse after 
verse in turns, as if they were both chil- 
dren— Abel from his tiny Testament, 
Dennis moving his hand from left to right 
and right to left over the embossed char- 
acters of his oblong gospel, as if he were 
playing on some musical instrument. In 
the evening, when it was too dark for Abel 
to distinguish the letters, Dennis some- 
times read aloud there by himself, in a 
monotonous tone which had a rather eerie 
sound as it boomed through the twilight. 
It was pleasanter to hear his mellow bass 
joined to Abel’s silvery though not very 
sonorous treble in the evening hymn— 
occasionally the noisy neighbors hushed 
their brawls and boisterous talk to listen. 
Now and then Dennis and Abel went with 
Hannah to her chapel, but not often, since 
Cincinnatus (I did not say he was quite 
perfect) grew impatient at the length of 
the sermon, and had caused scandal. 

In the arbor in fine weather, and over the 
kitchen fire in cold, Dennis and his grand- 
son had many a confidential talk, either net- 
ting, or when their work was done. The 
old mgn more than half, and the little boy 
fully, believed that Cincinnatus understood 
every word they said, but his presence was 
no check upon the freedom of their inter- 
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course. Still, if poor, harmless, hard-work- 
ing, but utsympathetic Hannah made her 
appearance, their speech froze, or, instead 
of flowing continuously, dribbled and dried 
up, and again dribbled, to again dry up 
very speedily. The old man and the little 
boy seemed to be two half-souls that ex- 
actly complemented one another, with 
Cincinnatus for harmonious canine supple- 
ment. Dennis passed the time of day in 
a friendly manner with his neighbors ; but 
the only acquaintances at all intimate he 
had outside his own home were a blind 
man and his blind wife, Jacob and Patty 
Mullins. Mullins was no favorite of Den- 
nis’s, but ke forced his company on No. 1, 
Fleming’s Row, at times when he wanted 
a meal, or the loan of a shilling, or any 
other favor. Pecuniary benefits he very 
seldom repaid, and other friendly offices 
never. He was a sneaking, dissatisfied 
fellow, always scheming and complaining. 
Sometimes he adopted a pharisaical tone, 
maintaining that his lot in life fell shame- 
fully below his merits—at other times a 
cynical, shamelessly avowing his mean- 
ness, and trying to make out that nobody 
else was any better; and, again, at other 
times he twisted the two strains of talk 
together. It all depended on the amount 
of alcohol he had recently imbibed. Den- 
nis’s contentedness of spirit angered him, 
and whenever the two men met, Mullins 
was sure to bring the repining phase of 
his character into prominence. When 
very much “excited,” he would openly 
boast of the nefariousness of the “ games,” 
to which at other times he more cautiously 
alluded, and if Dennis spoke or even 
looked disapproval, would call him a cant- 
ing old humbug. “Some parson’s Sleeve 
ou’re wantin’ to creep up — eh, Denny?” 
e would ask. “You're every bit as bad 
as me, you old reprobate, only you're not 
so clever —can’t do the trick so well— 
that’s what your honesty comes to, old 
boy ; and much good you get out of it.” 

If Hannah happened to be near when 
he looked in at Fleming’s Row in one of 
these states, he was cunning enough to 
hold his tongue. He went upon another 
tack with her. 

“ Ah, Mrs. Jones,” he would say, giving 
a gasp of satisfaction, “it’s a privilege | 
vally highly to talk with a consistent Chris- 
tian woman like yourself. Your father, 

oor man !—I won’t deny he’s shown me 
indness, but I’m afraid — I’m grieved to 
say it—but I greatly fear he hain’t got 
the root o’ the matter in him. He’s too 
much taken up with the things o’ this 





world — his flowers and his fiddle, an’ sich- 
like wanities.” 

But Hannah, though she had no love for 
the fiddle and the flowers, was a genuine 


woman, and could not be.taken in by the . 


counterfeit thing. 

She was not very shrewd, and he might 
easily have talked her over, had it not 
been for his cant. Her religion was not 
large, but what she had of it was genuine, 
and therefore it enabled her to detect the 
hollowness of his would-be pious phrases. 

Hannah, however, unfairly included in 
her dislike Mullins’s wife, who sometimes 
came with or for her husband to the row. 

The reason of Hannah’s antipathy to 
Patty Mullins was—though she would 
not have owned to the fact, of which she 
was only vaguely conscious — because the 
blind woman almost idolized little Abel, 
whom his mother could only love half 
grudgingly. 

Patty had had but one child, a boy that 
had died when little more than a baby. 
To have such a son as Abel seemed to 
her a bliss which she marvelled Hannah 
could possess and yet be even for a mo- 
ment downcast. Patty could not see the 
little boy’s deformity, but ran her hand 
over his features, and her fingers through 
his silky hair, with unwearying delight. 
She almost hushed her breath when he 
began to speak, and hugged him, after the 
most trivial speeches, with a fond admira- 
tion which made the little fellow wonder 
and yet was very pleasant to him. The 
embraces Patty gave him when she greeted 
him and bade him good-bye were very dif- 
ferent from the regulation morning and 
evening kisses he got from his mother. 

Pattv was a good, quiet little woman, 
whom Mullins had married because he 
thought he could make a more servicea- 
ble, faithful drudge of her than he could 
of a “seeing woman.” He had imposed 
upon her. by professions of superlative 
goodness appertaining to himself; but she 
had long before found him out. Indeed, 
when he had once secured his slave, he 
had been brutally honest enough to save 
her very soon much trouble in guessing at 
his real character. When her little boy 
was born, she had thought that she might 
still find some happiness in her married 
life; but the baby died, and she had to 
make up her mind to a lonely life of mis- 
ery. She did her duty in it without flinch- 
ing, although her owner, thinking in his 
besotted self-conceit that nothing he might 
do could alienate from him her supposed 
idolizing affection (of which he made great 
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fun), tried her fidelity very hard. Her 
fondness for the gentle, affectionate, 
mother-slighted little lame boy may now 
easily be understood. 

Cincinnatus as-well as Abel liked the 
lonely little woman ; but they both loathed 
her husband, in their different ways. 
Abel shrunk from him; Cincinnatus open- 
ly snarled at him. 

Mullins’s dog was not nearly so good a 
guide as Cincinnatus. Fear of his master 
made him attend, though in a perfunctory 
fashion, to his duties when he was out 
with 4im,; but when he professed to pilot 
Patty, whom he did not fear, the selfish- 
ness he had caught from Mullins ram- 
pantly asserted itself, and he did not 
scruple to risk her neck to gratify any pass- 
ing inclination of hisown. One day, when 
he was out with her, he snatched a piece 
of liver from a butcher’s block, and in his 
eagerness to make off with his ill-gotten 
spoil, dragged Patty into the middle of the 
road, where she was run over. 

Mullins, deprived of his drudge, talked 
as if she had done him a great injury in 
meeting with an accident, for which, after 

‘all, he was primarily responsible, and 
made a great merit of visiting her once or 
twice in hospital, where she lay for many 
weeks. Dennis and Abel, on the other 
hand, visited her very often, and Hannah 
sometimes. Abel scarcely missed a vis- 
iting day going alone when neither his 

randfather nor his mother could go with 
fim. When I say alone, I do not mean 
without the dog. Even if the timid little 
fellow could have plucked up courage to 
slip through the crowded streets without 
a companion of any kind, Cincinnatus 
would have considered himself guilty of a 
grave dereliction of duty in suffering him 
to do so. Accordingly the faithful dog 
escorted his young master to and from 
the hospital. If Abel protracted his stay 
with his invalid friend, however slightly, 
beyond what Cincinnatus considered the 
proper time, he manifested his displeasure 
when the boy came out by trotting off 
homewards at arate which made it difficult 
for the little lame lad to keep up with 
him; but he would be sure to relent as 
soon as he deigned to look back at pant- 
ing, painfully limping Abel. Then he 
stood stock still until his little master came 


up and patted him, when he would give a 
leap and a bark, circle round Abel, dart 
off as if he meant to run away for good, 
but soon return as swiftly, and trot beside 
his master as though glad to be recon- 
ciled. 

Patty did all she could to protract Abel’s 


‘day, my dear,” said the 
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visits. He told her all his little news, he 
read to her. he brought her flowers; it 
was a satisfaction to her simply to hold 
his hand. Looking back on his last visit 
and forward to his next wiled away her 
weary hours. 

The glory of Dennis’s flowers had be- 
come dim before Patty again made her ap- 
pearance in Fleming’s Row, and when she 
did come, she had still to use a crutch and 
stick. Mullins, as well as Snap, came 
with her, and her gracious husband grum- 
bled at having had to take the trouble. 

“The dog would ha’ brought her safe 
enough,” he muttered. “’Twasn’t his 
fault, I’ll be bound, she’d to go to the hospi- 
tal. Might as well be there now, for any 
good she is to me yet. But she’s got ner- 
vous, and so I came. Something or other 
for the boy she’s got, and so I brought 
her that he might have it. I’ll come back 
for you some time between this and bed- 
time, old woman.” 

So having spoken, the churl who, even 
when growling at his wife, had tried to 
wheedle the old man by his reference to 
Abel, took his departure with his dog. 

“IT wish you many happy returns of the 
lind woman as 
she stooped to kiss her little favorite. 
“I’ve got something in my pocket as I 
worked for you in the hospital. I’ll give 
em to you as soon as I’ve sat down.” 

It was a pair of muffetees that Patty 
had knitted as a birthday gift for Abel. 

“The nurse,” she explained, “ got me 
the pins and the worsted, when she knew 
what I wanted, and who they was for. 
She’s a kind body. She’s most as fond o’ 
your little Abel as I am, Mr. Dennis, and 
I don’t wonder. I should say it would be 
strange if anybody could keep off likin’ of 
him.” 

It was well that Hannah was out, or 
otherwise she might have resented this 
remark as a reflection on herself. Still, 
Abel could not help thinking it rather un- 
kind that his mother should have gone out 
charing on his birthday, while blind Patty 
had come on crutches to bring a present 
of her own work made specially for him. 

Hannah’s birth-gift had been a couple 
of bull’s-eyes and a cake of parliament — 
handed over to him very much as if he 
had been one of her small customers try- 
ing to obtain goods on very uncertain 
credit — when she happened to remember 
what day it was. 

Dennis never forgot his grandson’s 
birthday. If his mother half unconsciously 
almost wished that he had never been 
born, the old man felt vividly how much 
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brighter his life had been since he had 
had the little fellow with him, and always 
had a birthday present ready for him — 
chuckled over for some days before as a 
great secret, and brought forth as if it 
must necessarily prove a great surprise. 
In honor of the occasion, also, he always 
provided some little “relish” for tea, and 
the muffin-man chancing to be tinkling his 
bell hard by when Mrs. Mullins arrived, 
Abel was sent to stop him and purchase 
what Mrs. Juaes would have thought a 
very absurd amount of muffins. Patty, 
Dennis, Abel, and Cincinnatus had a very 
cosy tea (the dictator had previously 
tasted the muffins whilst Abel was toast- 
ing them), and afterwards they had a very 
pleasant evening. Music and singing, 
friendly chat, the heart-warming conscious- 
ness of being in kindly company, and, I 
am afraid I must add, the absence of poor 
Hannah, made Patty forget how the time 
went. 

When Hannah came home tired out by 
a long day’s work, and venially rather 
cross, Patty remembered that her husband 
had promised to call for her, and that he 
had not come. At such an hour, she 
knew well enough he was not likely to 
come; most probably he had forgotten all 
about her. Dennis, Abel, and Cincinnatus 
escorted her home. A comet hung over 
the black city, and the little boy, as he 
looked up at its angry red, squeezed 
Patty’s hand hard, and pressed close to 
her side. She asked him what frightened 
him, and he told her. She had never seen 
the sky, but she had heard, of course, that 
it was a comet year, and had inherited the 
popular superstitions in reference to those 
mysterious wanderers in our system, whose 
fiery presence, followed by their dim de- 
partures into the lonely wastes of space, 
may well impress forcibly other than, vul- 
gar imaginations. “ Ah, yes,” she said, 
“that means war, plague, or famine, or 
something awful. I wonder what it’s to 
be —there’s a deal of sickness about. 
How close it is for this time of year ! quite 
as hot as summer, it is. There’s fever in 
your row. Pray God you mayn’t catch it, 
dear.” 

“T hope the comet will be gone if I’m 
to die,” answered Abel. “i should be 
half afraid to go past that to heaven. It 
don’t look good, like the stars.” 

Abel was very quiet while he walked 
home with his grandfather. 

“What’s become of your tongue, my 
boy?” asked Dennis. 

“ The air seems as if it couldn’t breathe,” 
said the little fellow. “Does the fever 
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go about in the air, grandfather? I won- 
der what it’s like. How many people was 
it yousaid diedinanhour? What a many 
must have died since we had tea! Why, 
perhaps some one is dying now — this ver 
minute. I wish some one could die wit 
me when I die. It must be so lonely to 
die all by yourself. I should like you, 
grandfather, if you wouldn’t mind.” 

Next morning Abel was shivering and 
flushing in turns, his pulse beat fast, he 
was burnt up with thirst. Cincinnatus 
eyed him with wonder when he languidly 
pushed away his faithful friend, instead of 
feeding him, at breakfast-time. The next 
day the symptoms left it beyond doubt 
that poor Abel was down with the fever. 
His was a case of the virulent type. He 
became delirious — did not know the old 
man, who scarcely ever left his bedside. 
Cincinnatus sat by it too, eyeing now the 
old man and now the little boy with a sad, 
grave look of personal grief and sympathy. 

On the evening of the fourth day the 
doctor shook his head. 

A little after midnight the little fellow 
partially recovered consciousness. 

“Grandfather,” he gasped in a hoarse, 
feeble voice, “pull up the blind. I want 
to see if the comet’s there.” 

He shuddered when he saw it, but soon 
recovered himself, and said, “ I sha’n’t be 
afraid to go by itnow. There’s ever so 
many more of the good stars. And you’re 
coming, ain’t you? Call mother, to say 
good-bye.” 

The old man went to call his daughter. 
When he came back with her the little boy 
was dead, and the dog was mournfully bay- 
ing the comet, as if he held its baleful 
light responsible for the heavy loss he had 
sustained, 

Next morning Patty, who had only just 
heard of Abel’s illness, came to inquire 
after him. When she heard that he was 
dead she wept more bitterly than his 
mother, although poor Hannah, now that 
she had lost the last child, whom she had 
sometimes called her “cross,” mourned 
him sincerely ; and if she did not wish him 
back, whhek perhaps, that she had shown 
him more marked affection while she had 
him. 

A single one-horse vehicle, half hearse, 
half mourning coach, bore the little corpse 
and its followers from dingy Fleming’s 
Row to the green cemetery outside the 
smoke of London, in which it was laid to 
rest, with yellow leaves dropping slowly 
through the warm still air upon the little 
coffin. 

Dennis, Hannah, Patty, and Cincinna- 
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tus were the mourners. The dog lingered 
by the grave, as if he could not understand 
how it was that Dennis and the others 
should be leaving the little fellow there 
alone. The old man had to carry the 
faithful guardian back into the coach, in- 
stead of being led by him. 

When the comet was shining over the 
new-made grave, the old man sat upon the 
bed in which the boy had died, still hold- 
ing the dog in hisarms. Each seemed to 
know how sad the other was, and to de- 
rive some solace from that sympathetic 
consciousness as they sat there silent in 
the dark. — 

When they afterwards took their walks 
abroad without the little companion who 
had so often limped beside them, it seemed 
to an imaginative mind as if they were 
seeking him; there was such a look of 
something lost about them both. His 
little chief gardener gone, Dennis lost 
much of his interest in his flowers. His 

arden and his front windows, from their 
ack of color, seemed to have put on 
mourning some months before the old 
man, his daughter, and his dog left Flem- 
ing’s Row, and moved—I know not 
whither. The thrush, too, died in the 


spring after Abel’s death; and so the 
basket-maker’s, in more ways than one, 


had ceased to be the enlivener of the row. 
The tenant who succeeded Dennis cut 
down the vine, and now the house, in 
gloom and grime, is actually altogether 
such a one as its fellows ; but as I go by 
it, it does not seem so when I call to mind 
the pure, graceful tastes, simple, devoted 
affection and patient industries, of which 
it was once the scene. 





From All The Year Round. 
A JAPANESE NEWSPAPER. 


TURNING over the leaves of a diminu- 
tive blue book of no particular interest, 
we lighted upon a translation of the six 
hundred and thirty-third number of the 
Yokohama Daily News, published on the 
2oth day, 2nd month, 6th year of Meiji, 
2oth day of 2nd month of Solar Calendar ; 
that is to say, Thursday, February 2oth, 
1873. The date is not of the freshest, but 
the contents of the paper have lost none 
of their savor by keeping. ; 

Compared with more familiar journals, 
our Japanese newspaper is but lightly 
laden. Immediately after the date comes 
the announcement: “ Weather fine. Ther- 
mometer at noon, fifty-two degrees.” 
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This is followed by an official communica- 
tion from Inouye Kaora, vice-minister of 
the treasury, setting forth the number and 
description of the ships at anchor in the 
bay of Yokohama, the amount of customs 
receipts for the preceding day, the rates of 
exchange, and a notification that the Bud- 
getof News, the Daily Intelligence Associ- 
ation News, and the Yokohama Daily 
News, being conducive, “ be it in ever so 
slight a degree,” to energy and progress, by 
furnishing correct information about home 
and foreign affairs, it is ordered that these 
journals be forwarded daily to every fen 
and ken —city and district—in the em- 
ire. 

His Excellency not only helps the circu- 
lation of the favored newspapers ; he seems 
to supply them with no small portion of 
their“ copy.” Inthe number before us he 
reminds “the three cities and thirty-six 
districts,” that although it had hitherto 
been usual when the government disposed 
of mansions, residences, and offices with 
the sites thereto belonging, for the pur- 
chasers to pay the price of the standing 
edjfices to the board of buildings, and the 
price of the ground sites to the board of 
revenue, for the future all such payments 
were to be paid to the inieontendl: Then, 
by way of warning to ill-disposed folks, 
the minister furnishes a copy of a report 
from the Wakamatsu Ken respécting a 
conspiracy hatched by Toyoji, son of 
Manyo, of Shiogawa village, township of 
Aidyu, province of Iwashiro. This report 
is merely the deposition -of Toyoji, pre- 
faced by a letter signed by Washio Taka- 
mitsu, Okabi Isunanori, and Yasuda Na- 
tinori, respectively governor, vice-governor, 
and acting vice-governor of the sen, en- 
closing a list of eight individuals implicat- 
ed in the plot, for whom “ most diligent 
search is being made.” 

Like many a plotter before him, Toyoji 
tries to clear himself at the expense of his 
fellow-plotters, but whether his statement 
(a long and uninteresting one), in which 
he solemnly declared there was not one 
word of untruth, did him much service, 
we doubt. If he got off scot free, he was 
a luckier fellow than the penitent rabbit- 
dealer of Kanangawa, who humbly ac- 
knowledged in the columns of the Voka- 
hama Daily News, that, when he peti- 
tioned his Excellency Governor Oye Taka 
for leave to commence business, he 
was cautioned that assemblies would not 
be allowed; that, notwithstanding, he 
hired the parlor of lida Kichigemon, and 
there held an assembly, and the gov- 
ernor’s suspicion lighting upon him, he 
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was found out. He was sneeeney 
filled with fear. He had again been ad- 
monished that, if ever he held any more 
assemblies, he would be severely reproved ; 
and respectfully received, and promised to 
observe, the admonition. To the unfortu- 
nate rabbit-dealer’s confession is appended 
an order signed by Oye Taku: “As this 
man has acted in an unprincipled manner 
by violating the conditions prescribed to 
him when leave was given to him to carry 
on business as a rabbit-dealer, he is here- 
by forbidden to carry on that business any 
longer.” 

As at least one and a half of the four 
pages of the modest-sized sheet are de- 
voted to advertisements, the editor of the 
Yokohama Daily News has very little 
space at his disposal for chronicling the 
events of the day. We find only one acci- 
dent recorded in its columns, but that is a 
strange one. A Japanese boat in distress 
being sighted off O’Shima by a British 
steamer, the captain put his ship about 
and picked up the six occupants of the 
boat, just in time to save them from drown- 
ing. One of the rescued Japanese, who 
appeared more dead than alive, had his 
whole body so scorched and inflamed, that 
his shirt was sticking to his flesh, and 
could not be peeled off him. Upon the 
captain questioning his companions, they 
stated that, as their boat was running 
before the wind about noon, this man and 
another were sitting facing each other, 
when, all of a sudden, a flash of lightning 
struck the boat, stunning the scorched 
man, while the one opposite him was hit 
right in the head by the lightning, smashed 
into little bits, and disappeared in the sea. 
“ Foreigners,” is the editorial comment, 
“have a contrivance for warding off light- 
ning strokes, not only at sea, where there 
is no shelter at hand, but also on every 
one of their houses. Therefore, our coun- 
trymen should adopt this system without 
delay ; if this is done, we shall have no 
more loss of life and destruction of houses 
by lightning, such as have heretofore 
been frequent.” 

Our journalist gives us a better taste of 
his quality, when he deals with a bit of 
social scandal, airing his morality in quaint 
fashion, as he relates the story of a frail 
dame, the course of whose love ran any- 
thing but smoothly: “Near the Imado- 
bridge, in Asakusa, Yokiyo, there was a 
restaurant known .as the Zumeiro, the 
proprietress of which was named O’Kiku. 
This lady, though fully forty years of age, 
is uncommonly handsome, and of very 
attractive manners. She is, however, 
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of a fickle disposition, and some years 
ago was free of her favors to the play- 
actor, Suwamuro Dossho, in consequence 
of which she lost her lawful husband, and 
brought confusion on the household. Still 
she paid but little regard to the censure of 
the world; and, about four years ago, the 
pair started off for Gésaka, intending to 
become man and wife. As she had slipped 
away from home on the sly, the lady was 
followed, and was overtaken and brought 
back by the pursuers when they had got 
as far as Sogayeki. Thus their inter- 
course was interrupted for that time. But 
within the last year or so they drew 
together again; and as love brooks no 
denial, the Tady called in her go-between, 
and arrangements were made for the mar- 
riage. However, on the very night be- 
fore, a fire broke out in her house, and it, 
together with four or five houses adjoin- 
ing, was burned to the ground. In conse- 
quence, the bridal preparations have had 
to be postponed. It is said that O’Kiku 
cares very little either for her own or her 
neighbors’ losses by the fire, but that sne 
is inconsolable because the mischance has 
marred her nuptials. As regards the ten- 
der passion between the sexes, it were 
useless to enter upon the question of wis- 
dom or folly. Just as in old times, so 
now, the cleverer the man the gréater fool 
he makes himself; but when women like 
the O’Kiku, whose brows are beginning 
to wrinkle with age, forget, for the sake 
of a young spark, their family and house- 
hold ties, Heaven visits them either with 
a fire, as in this case, or with some other 
calamity. As for Dossho, his family cog- 
nomen of Edderburnhouse is only too 
likely to be changed into Wed-her-burnt- 
house. Surely a man ought to guard 
against so scathing a fire as that!” 

The Daily News complains that lottery- 
boxes, called “ your fortune,” are allowed 
to be placed outside fanes and temples, 
out of which a numbered stick is shaken, 
and a ticket marked with the same num- 
ber, foretelling good or bad luck, sold to 
the devotee ; while close at hand stands a 
fortune-reader, prepared to explain the 
drift of the lot, who, by talking confidently 
about life and death, so frightens igno- 
rant folk that he can extort money from 
them at his pleasure. “Unless these fel- 
lows,” says the Daily Mews, “are put 
down by the government, it is not likely 
that this superstitious abuse will cease.” 
“Such improper things as fortune-telling 
and saying prayers ought, as a matter of 
course, to be suppressed.” With this bold 
protest against a popular superstitious 
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folly, the Japanese journalist puts down 
his pen for the day and leaves the rest of 
the paper to the advertisers, of whose 
contributions the translator gives only a 
few specimens — of too commonplace and 
familiar a character to justify quotation. 


From The Pictorial World. 
CHILDREN OF THE CZAR. 


IT is naturally to be expected that ina 
land so backward in modern civilization as 
Russia the social life of the people should 
present to the stranger points of novelty 
and quaintness even beyond what is usu- 
ally met with in an unfamiliar land. In 
the primitive there is always something of 
the picturesque, and there is much of the 
charm of antiquity in the manners and 
customs of a nation whose habits have 
practically undergone but little change for 
centuries. Although serfdom is abolished 
in Russia, traces of the old feudal system 
which so long. prevailed there are still 
strongly marked, and the gulf between the 
upper and the lower classes is almost as 
wide as ever. Even now the peasant has 
virtually no remedy at law against the 
noble who wrongs him; for a small griev- 
ance it is hopeless to proceed against his 
superior in rank, while, if the great man 
seriously injures a poor one, the matter can 
easily be settled by the former paying a 
few roubles to the local magistrate. The 
result is that the peasantry often take the 
law into their own hands against their 
oppressors, by acts of petty and secret 
malice, such as rick-burning, which of late 
years has become terribly prevalent in 
Russia. Nevertheless, it cannot be said 
that the lower classes of Russia are an 
unhappy people. The peasantry are in- 
dustrious and ingenious, and though their 
services can no longer be commanded gra- 
tuitously by the landowners, they are 
always ready to work for the rich for a 
small consideration. And the Russian 
peasant ean turn his hand to many things. 
One day he will be at the plough, the next 
he is weaving cloth or cotton, on the mor- 
row he will help to build a house, and the 
following day he will be ready to mount 
the box and drive four horses with admi- 
rable dexterity, if some great man should 
need an extra coachman. He is generally 
well fed and well dressed, his costume con- 
sisting of ared shirt, fastened round the 
waist with a leather belt, a pair of loose 
trousers tucked into boots reaching half- 
way up the legs, the whole being covered 
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in winter with a warm overcoat of sheep- 
skin, worn with the wool inside. His hair 
he wears parted at the top and down the 
middle, and cut evenly all around the 
neck, to which it descends, though he gen- 
erally ties a band round it, to prevent its 
falling into his eyes when he is at-work. 
Such is the appearance also presented by 
the zvostchik or yemstick, the driver or 
postilion, with whom every traveller in 
Russia soon makes acquaintance. The 
ivoscthik is, for the most part, a good- 
humored, light-hearted fellow — very civil, 
as a rule, but much given to overcharging, 
like all his race. When, however, you 
make your bargain with him, he will be 
well enough satisfied if he only gets his 
vosseim grievnik, or eightpenny-piece, as 
novodka — that is, “dram-money,” called 
by the more genteel class of drivers, 
nachai, i.¢., “ tea-money,” though it comes 
to the same thing in the end. Yet the 
crafty fellow will get more money out of 
you if he can. He addresses you affec- 
tionately as datushka or “little father,” 
and will sometimes insinuate that he is an 
old friend of your family, the names of 
whom he will probably have got from your 
servant, and therefore you might give him 
a trifle extra for the sake of old times. 
Another class of hard bargainers are the 
wandering Tartars one meets with in 
most parts of eastern and southern Rus- 
sia. These usually malodorous gentlemen 
are great dealers in dressing-gowns, which 
they are constantly pressing the traveller 
to buy, asking eight or ten times as much 
as the articles are worth to begin with. 
They are generally seen going about with 
one of their dressing-gowns on as a speci- 
men, and with these and their round skull- 
caps, ribbed with red and yellow, they look 
not unpicturesque. But by far the most 
sightly class of people to be met with in 
Russia are the famous singing gipsies of 
Moscow. « These people, who are gener- 
ally well-to-do, and are not accustomed to 
wander about like others of their race, 
dress with great finery, but. yet with a 
natural eye to artistic effect. Their songs, 
which nearly always consist of an air with 
a chorus, and are usually accompanied on 
the da/alaika, a sort of guitar, are greatly 
admired by travellers. In fact, it has been 
said of them, that if they are not the best 
singers in the world there are no other 
singers in the world at all like them; and 
there is a story current that the famous 
Catalani was once so delighted with a cer- 
tain female gipsy vocalist, that she threw 
round the shoulders of the singer a costly 
shawl which she herself had lately been 
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presented with by the empress. Another 
peculiar and exclusive order of people to 
be met with in Russia, though of a widely 
different sort, are those strange patriots 
known as the Old Religionists. The Rus- 
sians are not much given to change, but 
these people are as conservative as the 
Chinese themselves. They detest all mod- 
ern manners, insist upon wearing the old 
Russian caftan, and never cut their beards, 
allowing them to grow to prodigious length, 
from purely pious motives, because “ man 
is made in the image of God.” But still 
more singular is their religious objection 
to tobacco, for they look upon smoking — 
so common in Russia —as a sin denounced 
by Scripture in the text, “ Not that which 
goeth into the mouth defileth a man, but 
that which cometh out of the mouth, this 
defileth a man.” One would think they 
might get over the difficulty by consuming 
their own smoke; but, as a matter of fact, 
the Old Religionists are so particular in 
this respect that there are special ¢rakéirs, 
or tea-houses, exclusively kept for them, 
and where the “fragrant weed” and the 
“ pipe of peace ” are rigidly tabooed. Yet 
these queer folks are only afew degrees 
more behind the age than most other chil- 
dren of the czar, and probably several 
generations will have to elapse before 
Russia better deserves to be called a civil- 
ized nation than that Turkey, whose bar- 
barism she denounces, and is endeavoring 
to make the pretext of a war of ambition. 


From Hardwicke’s Science-Gossip. 
PROCESSIONARY CATERPILLARS. 


“ WHILE out for a walk the other day 
we came across a curious incident in nat- 
ural history. At Cap Martin, about two 
miles from Mentone, our attention was 
attracted by something by the roadside 
which looked at a little distance like a 
long, thin serpent. At first we thought it 
best not to go very near, but curiosity pre- 
vailed, and upon closer inspection we 
found it was a long line, consisting of 
ninety-nine caterpillars, crawling in single 
file close after one another. Our curios- 
ity led us to remove one from the middle, 
a little distance from the others, and we 
found his place was soon filled up; but he 
crawled back to them and edged his way 
into the line again. Then we removed the 
leader: this brought them for atime to a 
standstill. After a little while they began 
to move on, and then we put the original 
leader in his proper place, but this brought 
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them again to a standstill; and from the 
way they moved their heads from side to 
side, a great deal of talking seemed to be 
going on, and they decided their original 
leader was not fit to lead, and they chose 
another, while he had to make his way 
into the linelower down. Alittle farther 
on we saw another line of forty-four com- 
ing up in the opposite direction, and we 
were curious to see what would happen 
when they met, imagining they might per- 
haps have a fight ; but such was not the 
case: they joined the others by degrees, 
and so made a much longer line and 
marched on, 

“ We have since heard they climb some 
particular kind of trees, and make their 
nests in them, which has a very injurious 
effect, and often kills the trees, unless the 
branches are cut off which hold the nests.” 

In an interesting little work on “In- 
sect Architecture,” published in 1830, men- 
tion is made of these social caterpillars, 
the construction of their nests, and their 
processionary habits. The writer says: 
“Itis remarkable that, however far they 
may ramble from their nest, they never 
fail to find their way back when a shower 
of rain or nightfall renders shelter neces- 
sary. It requires no great shrewdness to 
discover how they effect this ; for by look- 
ing closely at their track it will be found 
that it is carpeted with silk, no individual 
moving an inch without constructing such 
a pathway both for the use of his compan- 
ions and to facilitate his own return. All 
these caterpillars, therefore, move more or 
less in processional order, each following 
the road which the first chance traveller 
has marked out with his strip of silk car- 
peting.” Further remarks are made of two 
species “ more remarkable than others in 
the regularity of their processional march- 
ings.” “These are found in the south of 


Europe, but are not indigenous in Britain. ° 


The one named by Réaumur the proces- 
sionary (Cuethocampa processionea) feeds 
upon the oak; a brood dividing, when 
newly hatched, into one or more parties 
of several hundred individuals, which after- 
wards unite in constructing a common 
nest, nearly two feet long and from four 
to six inches in diameter. It is not 
divided into chambers, but consists of one 
large hall, so that it is not necessary that 
there should be more openings than one ; 
and accordingly, when an individual goes 
out and carpets a path, the whole colony 
instinctively follow in the same track, 
though, from the immense population, they 
are often compelled to march in parallel 
files from two to six deep. The proces- 
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sion is always headed by a single cater- 
pillar; sometimes the leader is immedi- 
ately followed by one or two in single file, 
and sometimes by two abreast. A similar 
procedure is followed by a species of 
social caterpillar which feeds on the pine 
in Savoy and Languedoc, and their nests 
are not half the size of the preceding; 
they are more worthy of notice from the 
strong and excellent quality of their silk, 
which Réaumur was of opinioh might be 
advantageously manufactured. Their nests 
consist of more chambers than one, but 
are furnished with a main entrance, 
through which the colonists conduct their 
foraging processions.” 

The lady whose remarks are recorded 
above has since written that the species 
she observeed feeds upon the pine-trees 
in the neighborhood of Mentone. 

Ss. W. U. 


From The New Quarterly Magazine. 
ITALIAN, SPANISH, AND GERMAN COM- 
EDY. 


ITALIAN comedy gives many hints for a 
Tartuffe ; but they may be found in Boc- 
caccio, as well as in Machiavelli’s “ A/an- 
The Frate Timoteo of this 


dragola.” t i f 
piece is only a very oily friar, compliantly 
assisting an intrigue with ecclesiastical 
sophisms (to use the mildest word) for pay- 


ment. Native Italian comedy did not 
advance beyond the state of satire, and 
the priests were the principal objects of 
it. Priestly arrogance and unctuousness, 
and trickeries and casuistries, cannot be 
painted without our discovering a like- 
ness in the long Italian gallery. Goldoni 
sketched the Venetian manners of the 
decadence of the republic with a French 
pencil, and was an Italian scribe in style. 
The Spanish stage is richer in such com- 
edies as that which furnished the idea of 
the “Afenteur” to Corneille. But you 
must force yourself to believe that this 
liar is not forcing his vein when he piles 
lie upon lie. There is no preceding touch 
to win the mind to credulity. Spanish 
comedy is generally in sharp outline, as of 
skeletons, in quick movement, as of ma- 
rionneties. The comedy might be per- 
formed by a troop of the corps de ballet ; 
and in the recollection of the reading it 
resolves to an animated shuffle of feet. 
It is, in fact, something other than the 
true idea of comedy. Where the sexes 
are separated, men and women grow, as 
the Portuguese call it, afaimados of one 
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another, famine-stricken; and all the tragic 
elements are on the stage. Don Juan 
is a comic character that sends souls fly- 
ing: nor does the humor of the breaking 
of a dozen women’s hearts conciliate the 
comic muse with the drawing of blood. 
German attempts at comedy remind one 
vividly of Heine’s image of his country in 
the dancing of Atta Troll. Lessing tried 
his hand at it, with a sobering effect upon 
readers. The intention to produce the 
reverse effect is just visible, and therein, 
like the portly graces of the poor old 
Pyrenean bear poising and twirling on his 
right hind-leg and his left, consists the 
fun. Jean Paul Richter gives the best 
edition of the German comic in the con- 
trast of Siebenkas with his Lenette. A 
light of the comic is in Goethe; enough 
to complete the splendid figure of the 
man, but no more. The German literary 
laugh, like the timid awakenings of their 
Barbarossa in the hollows of the Unters- 
berg, is infrequent, and rather monstrous 
—nevera laugh of men and women in 
concert. It comes of unrefined abstract 
fancy, grotesque, or grim, or gross, like 
the peculiar humors of their little earth- 
men. Spiritual laughter ther have not 
yet attained to; sentimentalism waylays 
them inthe flight. Here and therea Volks- 
lied or Mérschen shows a national apti- 
tude for stout animal laughter; and we 
see that the literature is built on it, which 
is hopeful so far ; but to enjoy it, to enter 
into the philosophy of the broad grin, that 
seems to hesitate between the skull and 
the embryo, and reaches its perfection in 
breadth from the pulling of two square 
fingers at the corners of the mouth, one 
must have aid of “the good Rhine wine,” 
and be of German blood unmixed besides. 
This treble-Dutch lumbersomeness of the 
comic spirit is of itself exclusive of the 
idea of comedy, and the poor voice al- 
lowed to women in German domestic life 
will account for the absence of comic dia- 
logues reflecting upon life in that land. 


From The Leisure Hour. 
STONE ADZES IN THE PACIFIC. 


THE adzes of the Hervey Islanders 
are frequently hafted with carved ua 
wood. The carving, which is often. admi- 
rable, was formerly executed with sharks’ 
teeth, and was primarily intended for the 
adorning of their gods. The fine-pointed 
pattern is known as “the sharks’ teeth 
pattern” (io mango). Other figures are 
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each supposed, by astretch of imagination, 
to represent a man squatting down (¢7k7- 
tiki tangata) Some patterns are of 
recent introduction, and being mere imita- 
tions of European designs are destitute of 
the significations which invariably attached 
to ancient Polynesian carving. The large 
square holes are known as “ eel-borings ” 
(az tuna); the lateral openings are nat- 
urally enough called “clefts” (kavava). 
To carve was the employment of sacred 
men. The national gods of Mangaia, 
with one exception, were carved in iron- 
wood by one man, Rori, who was believed 
to have been specially assisted by the gods 
for the purpose. The idols were called 
“carvings” (¢ék¢ in the Hervey group, 2 
in the Tahitan and Society groups). The 
stone adzes were secured to their wooden 
hafts by means of fine cinet, itself esteemed 
divine. It was fabled that the peculiar 
way in which the natives of Mangaia 
fasten their axes was originally taught 
them by the gods. A famous god, named 
Tanemataariki, z.¢., Tane-of-royal-face, was 
considered to be enshrined in a sacred 
triple axe, which symbolized the three 
priestly families on the island, without 
whose aid the gods could not be accepta- 
bly worshipped. Tane of-royal-face was 
one of the very few much-respected gods 
not surrendered to the missionaries, but 
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hidden in caves. All trace of this inter- 
esting relic of heathen antiquity is now 
lost. The shape of a god adze differed 
at the back from those used by artisans in 
being rounded underneath. These arti- 
sans were priests; to use an adze was to 
be a man of consequence, the skill neces- 
sary in using it being invariably referred 

back to the gods as its source. That the 
Rev. J. Williams should be able to fell a 
tree and build a vessel as well as to preach 
and teach was in perfect harmony with 
their traditional ideas of a priest-chief. 
The improved art of carving and plaiting- 
cinet, etc., was long ago introduced from 
Tahiti by a worshipper of Tane. During 
these employments songs were chanted in 
a soft low tone to the gods to aid their 
work. Some of these stone adzes were 
intended for despatching their foes. Stone 
adzes are invariably used laterally, not per- 
pendicularly as with our steel ones. Beds 
of stone adzes are occasionally discovered. 
They among d consist of about a dozen 
adzes, large and small, arranged in a cir- 
cle, the points being towards the centre. 
This “treasure-trove” would have been 
the property of some family exterminated 
in war. The knowledge of the localities 
where to find them was of course carefully 
handed down from one generation to an- 
other until the last of the tribe was gone. 





THE idea has recently occurred to some 
French gentlemen of starting a national sub- 
scription for the repurchase from Germany of 
that part of Lorraine which was ceded by the 
treaty of 1871; and it has already become 
necessary te warn the public against certain 
persons, who have constituted themselves col- 
lectors, but do not deem it necessary to ac- 
count for the funds entrusted to them. Mean- 
while it has been suggested that before 
definitively organizing the grand Patriotic 
Association for the Recovery of Lorraine, it 
may be as well to ascertain if Germany is will- 
ing to sell the territory in question. Of 
course there is no lack of precedents. France 
herself sold Louisiana to the United States in 
1803 for the modest sum of fifteen million 
dollars, while Russia sold Alaska in 1867 to 
the same power for seven million dollars. But 
European soil is not so readily soid, the latest 
transaction of this nature having been a very 





small one indeed. It will be remembered that 
the Prince of Monaco gave up the communes 
of Roquebrune.and Mentone to France in con- 
sideration of the sum of four million francs, 
It is also within living memory, though the 
period seems far distant, that by the treaty of 
June 11, 1857, the late king of Prussia re- 
nounced his claims to the sovereignty of Neuf- 
chatel, stipulating only for the title, and a 
pecuniary compensation, which was not paid, 
and the claim to which was ultimately waived. 
But the Prussia of to-day is not in the habit 
of concluding bargains unsatisfactory to itself ; 
and even if the German emperor’s govern- 
ment felt disposed to sell Lorraine, one may 
be sure that the price asked would be a far 
higher one than could be raised by voluntary 
contributions. The attempt to pay a portion 
of the French war indemnity in a similar man- 
ner, it will be saneneted, proved a dismal 
failure. Pall Mall Budget. 





